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AGRICULTURE 


Do Cows Have ‘‘ Hollow Horn,’’ ‘‘ Hol- 
low Tail,’’ or Lose Their Cuds ? 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 








The following inquiry sent to The 
Progressive Farmer has been refer- 
red to me with the request for a 
general article on the subject: 

“Ts there anything in cows having 
‘hollow horns’ and ‘hollow tails? Do 
they lose their cuds? If so, please 
give remedy for same; also give all 
the information you can concerning 
above-named diseases through The 
Progressive Farmer.” 

In reply to these questions of J. 
H. S., it may be briefly stated that 
“hollow tail,’ “hollow horn” and 
“loss of cud” are purely imaginary 
diseases, existing only in the minds 
of those not familiar with the norm- 
al and diseased conditions of cattle. 
A cow The cause 
and nature of the disease is natural- 
ly a mystery to those not educated 
in veterinary medicine. Being un- 
familiar with natural, well 
diseased conditions, it is not strange 
that they often mistake the former 
for the latter, while the true seat 
and nature of the disease is entirely 
The human mind 
prone to seek an explanation for 


beeomes sick. 


as as 


overlooked. is 
every condition, but a fiction satis- 
fies as well as fact where thorough 
knowledge of the question is lack- 
ing. 

For the last fifty years, at least, 
some of the brightest men of this 
and all other countries have spent 
their entire energies and_ abilities 
investigating and studying the dis- 
eases of cattle, but not one of them 
has yet announced the discovery of 
the existence of “hollow horn” and 
“hollow tail” as diseased conditions. 

It is not denied that the frontal 
sinus, a cavity of the head with which 
the natural cavity of the horn com- 
municates, may become diseased and 
the effects extend to the horn, but 
this is rare and is not “hollow horn.” 
Likewise, the tail may receive a di- 
rect injury and show signs or dis- 
ease, but this is also rare and is not 
“hollow tail” or “grub in the tail,” as 
the imaginary disease is sometimes 
called. 


Ninety per cent of those cases 
called “hollow horn” or “hollow tail,” 
which the writer has seen, have been 
plain eases of indigestion or Texas 
fever (distemper) ; while the remain- 
ing ten per cent have usually been 
some one or another of many other 





diseases equally well known to the 
veterinarian. 

I am well aware that some reader 
will be ready with the reply that 
those who have had practical (2) ex- 
perience with cattle know that these 
diseases do exist and that such is 
proved by the fact that when the 
animals are treated for these dis- 


eases they get well. I have merely 


this question to ask: Who is the 
more competent to judge of this 


matter, the stock-owner who sees 
possibly eight or ten sick cattle a 
year and does not possess that tech- 
nical education necessary to enable 
him to understand the problems in- 
volved, or the trained veterinarian 
who sees several hundred cases dur- 
Whose experi- 
Even 


ing the same period? 
ence is the most “practical ?” 
a large stock-owner would not usual- 
ly see as many cases in fifty years 
many veterinarians see in one. 
This being the ease, is it not strange 
that if these diseases really exist, 
outside of the minds of the laity, 
some veterinarian has not seen and 


as 


recognized them ? 

But why do the cattle get well 
when treated for these diseases, and 
die if not? 


Many treated for these diseases die, 


This is not entirely so. 


while others not so treated get well. 
The explanation of the fact that cat- 
tle frequently get well when treated 


only for “hollow horn” or “hollow 
tail” is simple. They get well in 
spite of the treatment. In every 


animal organism there is a tendency 
to return to normal conditions, re- 
pair an injury, or get well if sick. 
Whether treated or not, many eases 
get well, and I regret to state, that 
as medicines are used to-day, in the 
treatment of live stock in this State, 
those not treated generally have the 
best chance for eecovery. Moreover, 
it may be stated, in explanation of 
conditions which many people believe 
to indicate disease, that all horns are 
Old animals, 
thin in flesh and with large horns, 


more or less hollow. 


are apt to show the largest cavities, 
but young animals, in similar condi- 
tion, and with horns of equal size, 
will show variations in the size of 
the cavities. 

That the horns, as well aas other 
extremities, become colder than 
usual when the animal is weak from 
disease of any sort is also admitted 
and the conditions which are usually 
termed “hollow horn” are, therefore, 
either normal ones or symptoms of 
Again, 

of a 


a variety of real diseases. 


the last four to six inches 








’ 
Cows 


tail 
boneless. 


is naturally and always 


Just where the bones 
cease, or at the upper end of this 
the tail 


smaller and softer’ to give greater 


soft, boneless portion, is 
freedom of movement of the switch 
This natural 
condition is the one that is usually 
thought to indicate “hollow tail,” 
except in those rare cases where the 
tail may be really injured or dis- 
eased. 

In conclusion, it may be stated 
that when any portion of the body 
be cut off away, 
without causing any appreciable dis- 


in fighting flies, ete. 


ean and thrown 
turbance of health, it is safe to con- 
that of 
this part will cause serious conse- 


clude no invisible disease 
quneces. 

The other “Do eattle 
lose their cuds?’” is almost too ridi- 
attention these 


It is now generally known by 


question, 
culous to merit in 
days. 
all, that the cow rechews her food 
and that in “chewing her eud” she is 
simply preparing the food she has 
previously gathered for more easy di- 
gestion. this act of 
rumination, she usually seeks some 
quiet place, and the slightest dis- 
turbance will generally cause her to 


To preform 


temporarily cease chewing her etd. 
Likewise any disturbance of health, 
and especially diseases of the diges- 
tive organs, cause her to stop chew- 
ing her eud, or to “lose her eud.” 
When recovery takes place the lost 
cud is found, since she resumes her 
habit of rechewing the food previous- 
ly swallowed without sufficient masti- 
eation. 
TAIT BUTLER, 
Veterinarian, N. C. Department of 
Agriculture, Raleigh. 





Notes from the Trucking Belt of East- 
ern North Carolina. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The of the farmer 
has for this of 
1903. The toils have generally been 
faithfully met, and now that we ean 


chief burden 


about passed erop 


rest from our labors and look around 
at their results, we see much to en- 
courage and nothing to depress the 
farmer. : 

Our crops are generally doing well, 
and corn especially is earing finely 
in many parts of the county; many 
pieces are already out of the “roast- 
ing ear” stages and getting hard. 
We have field peas in all stages from 
Some 


as good as last year, and 


ripe ones to some just sown. 
cotton is 
-the crop generally is improving in 


most places. We are having enough 


local showers to keep most plants 
immediate use. 
fair, especially 
where cared for with proper pruning 
The farmer who ex- 
pects to get a crop of good fruit 
from an orchard untrained, un- 
pruned, unfertilized, is awakening to 
the fact that his expectations are 
more mythical than real. 

The season is upon us now for 


moist enough for 


The fruit crop is 


and spraying. 


much “nooning”’—from four to six 
hours, with watermelons, canteloupes, 
Only the tobacco 
farmer is seriously 


ete., at pleasure. 
busy now, and 
some of us, with true sympathy, are 
really sorry for him. Some of us 
have been too busy to visit a neigh- 
bor’s farm or stop to talk long, but 
now we ean rest, plan and visit, and 
some of us would like to organize 
our noble fraternity into a body so 
compact that one farmer would feel 
cheap and look cheaper who would 
attempt to secure labor by offering 
higher wages to his neighbor’s hands, 
knowing at the same time he could 
not secure the hand, but simply make 
him dissatisfied. 

But we turn with pleasure from 
the above picture and think of the 
wonderful transition that is taking 
place in our truck section. As we 
go to market with products from the 
farm, we go through a fine trucking 
seetion six miles, and we have an op- 
portunity three times a week to note 
the changes. An old cabbage patch 
springs up with corn and peas as if 
by magic; a potato patch is covered 
with grass a foot high, or corn, that 
a few days since could hardly be 
seen, now three or four feet high, 
and pretty to behold. 

A larger per cent of the truck 
followed by 


cotton in our county, and from pres- 


than usual has been 
ent prospects, some of that cotton 
money will have to go for grass or 
hay next spring. Grass tried very 
hard to come, but the farmers have 
beaten most of it back. Next spring 
some will have to hire it to come at 
the of twenty dollars a ton. 
Cotton may pay best this year, but 
we want enough grass and forage 


rate 





first. D>, G. 
Craven Co., N. C. 
Mr. A. W. MeLamb, of Bass, 


Sampson County, N. C., wishes some 
Progressive Farmer reader to report 
a remedy for cabbage rot. He says: 
“Tt is a new disease in this section. 
The first signs of a cabbage having 
it is its turning yellow and some 
leaves dropping off. Then half of 
it may rot, or all fall down. It 
is so bad that cabbage farming is 
made disagreeable by it.” 
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BUILDING UP WORN-OUT CLAY 
LANDS. 





Paper Read Before North Carolina Farm- 
vers’ Conention, Raleigh, July 21, 
1903, by E. W. Brawley, Esq., of 
Iredell County, N. C. 


The granite found near Moores- 
ville are generally coarse grained, 
containing large crystals of feldspar, 
hornblend gneiss, micacoeus schists 
and soapstone. When these weather 
deeply they give the distinctive red 
or Cecil clay. Another granite is 
found with diorite, which weathers 
into a yellow, impervious clay, even 
more tenacious than the red. These 
clays seem to have been originally 
covered with a deposit of gray loam, 
full of quartz, but on slopes and hill- 
sides,under long cultivations, this has 
washed and blown to the basins or 
disappeared down the creeks and 
rivers, leaving the more tenacious 
clays exposed. 

When these erosions have been go- 
ing on for some time the soil is er- 
roneously said to be worn out, simply 
because it does not produce such 
good crops under the same conditions 
of tillage as the freshly cleared loam. 

Instead of being worn out, they 
are scratched out, washed and gul- 
lied down to the unweathered red 
clay and this residual red clay soil 
or subsoil, according to the chemical 
analysis is richer in mineral matter, 
especially potash, than the lighter top 
soils; and the beauty of it is that it 
usually reaches down from 2 to 15 
feet, and often to the fast rock. 

Regardless of this chemical fact, 
we farmers know that these newly 
exposed clays do not produce crops 
like the original sandy loam. We 
also know that it takes both time 
and labor in abundance to restore 
them to the original new ground con- 
ditions; for the stores of plant food 
there are in an inert form and must 
be prepared for the use of the plant. 
To unlock this inert food for the 
plants immediate use is termed build- 
ing up the land. 


The more plant food we are able 
to take out of the land with a crop, 
the richer the land is said to be. So 
the building up of worn out lands 
resolves itself into the most inge- 
nious method of robbing the soil of 
its inert stores of plant food by re- 
munerative crops. 

The drainage of our Piedmont 
lands is generally good, owing to the 
character of their formation. Small 
fragments of stone scattered through 
the clays give the rains a chance to 
The 
finer the clay particles the more im- 
pervious they become, and here some 


penetrate if only time is given. 


artificial means must be resorted to, 
such as tile drainage, to let water 
into the soil and carry off the sur, 
plus, stagnant water and avoid frost 
lifting; filling the soil with humus 
forming material; deep plowing; fre- 
quent cultivation, and dust mulches 
to let in air and check evaporation. 
Were it not for our average of about 
50 inches of rain pretty evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the year, we 
would soon learn more: of the true 
value of these artificial methods. 


THE STORY OF AN IREDELL FARM. 


In 1895, I bought a worn-out farm 
of 128 acres, which had been rented 
for a number of years and was 
scarcely paying rents. I opened an 
account with this, “Moore Farm,” 
charging it with every bit of labor, 
6 per cent interest and taxes, as well 
as the original cost. 

There was some timber on it, the 
best of which was at once cut and 
sold. This brought cash—what I 
most needed. Some 385 acres were 
cleared during the winter, put in 
corn in the spring, and wood deliver- 
The best of the 
old land was put in cotton and the 
poorer sown in peas. On some of 
this poorer land I spent as much as 
$45 per acre in green manures, fer- 
tilizers and tillage before anything 
was taken off. 

To-day this farm has a balance to 
its credit of more than I paid for it 
originally and a fair growing crop 
with a crop of wheat is paid for. 
Last year this farm gave me clear of 
expenses, just about the amount of 
the original cost. I have raised 44 
bales of cotton in one year, over 400 
bushels of corn, and over 600 bushels 
of wheat on it. I have built up por- 
tions of it from mere galls to lands 
bringing average crops, while other 
parts have been worked in cotton 
for the dollar there was in it, thus 
breaking it down. 

It is no model farm, as such are 
often described: “Three dollars spent 
for cach $1 taken off.” I have never 
spent many cents for looks only, but 
the profit 
Often I have had to 
build my finances up at the expense 


ed in the summer. 


have been working for 
there was in it. 


of everything else. 

I have not only kept a general ac- 
count with this farm, but an indi- 
vidual account with each field and 
every crop raised; it has been work- 
ed entirely by hired labor, under my 
own supervision. I also keep an 
account with one other farm which 
has been rented all the time for five 
years. The profits there have been 
from 15 to 25 per cent, and the ten- 
ant, a good worker, has made hand- 
some profits also. 

Lets turn to the history of some 
of the individual fields and crops. 


A BUSINESS: ACCOUNT WITH A 3-AORE 
FIELD. 


Tn the fall of 1896 I began on a 
three-acre piece, half of which was 
galled off to the red clay subsoil and 
barren, the other with more gray soil 
was covered with broomsedge and 
This was turned under 
with a good sized plow and three 
mules, covering a big roll of briars, 


small pines. 


weeds and trash hauled and placed 
in each furrow of the barren part. 
of 


lime was broadeasted; in spring, land 


In December, about seven tons 


was disk harrowed, and 600 pounds 
of kainit with 600 pounds of acid 
phosphate was broadeasted; shallow 
furrows were drawn about three feet 
apart and cotton seed planted, with 
600 pounds of a complete fertilizer, 
Late in August crimson clover seed 
were sown and worked in with culti- 
vator. This lint cost me 1314 cents 





per pound. 








In the spring of 1898 I replowed 
and drilled in oats and clover, with 
600 pounds of a complete fertilizer. 
At harvest the clover was clipped 
off also. The lime, the fertilizer, and 
the thorough culture of the cotton 
had given a splendid stand. 

During the summer and fall the 
clover was mown and raked up on 
the best places only to be seattered 
on the heavier clays. 

The following spring the best was 
taken for hay, and that on the poorer 
left where it was mown and all the 
trimmings of fencerows and ditch 
banks near by were hauled and seat- 
tered there. In August, 1899, this 
second growth of clover was turned; 
seed bed well prepared with disk and 
dray harrows used alternately with 
a 2,500 pound roller till middle of 
October, when wheat was drilled in 
with about 600 pounds of acid phos- 
phate. In March, 1900, a dressing of 
150 pounds of nitrate of soda was 
given. The yield was 84 bushels, or 
28 bushels per acre. ’ 

After the wheat, peas were put in 
and all mown for hay; crimson clover 
was sown at once and turned in the 
spring of 1901, for a variety test of 
eotton. Of all the 16 varieties the 
Improved King gave the best yield 
of lint. Last year the stalks were 
dragged, then run around with side 
plow and plowed out with a heavy 


team and large straight shovel. <A 
two-horse slant tooth harrow was 


dragged across the rows to put stalks 
in the deep trenches, and two fur- 
rows were turned back on them and 
land harrowed the the 
eorn planter following in every row, 
as the cotton had been planted in 
four-foot rows. As the corn was 
coming up it was again harrowed, 
regardless of rows, leaving land level. 
Soon a long narrow bulltongue was 
run close around the corn 


with rows, 


and as 
deep as one horse could pull it, and 


again ground harrowed with two- 
horse harrow. 
About every ten days two more 


close, deep furrows were cut off the 
middle with bulltongue, it taking 
about eight furrows to finish, and 
from 40 to 50 days after the corn 
had been planted. In this time the 
narrow cultivators had gone around 
the corn twice. 

After the middles ‘were finished, 
corn from 18 to 24 inches high, noth- 
ing but broad cultivators 
eutting about two inches 


were used 
deep until 
silks appeared, when peas were sown 


and cultivators run for the last 
time. 

Fodder was taken, including the 
first blade above the ear, and tops 
cut later. 


it measured 35 bushels per acre. 


When corn was gathered 


The stalks while standing were cut 
into six inch lengths with corn knife, 
and then the peas and all chopped 
fine with disk harrow, and oats and 
vetch sown about 25th of September, 
with 900 pounds acid and potash, and 
top dressed in March with 600 pounds 
high grade complete fertilizer. The 


yield was at least two tons of cured 
As a fair stand of 
volunteer red clover is on the land 
I am leaving it instead of sowing in 
This piece of land has paid 


hay per acre. 


peas. 











large profits on all labor spent on it, 

and will now yield three times the 

crop it would have made in 1896, 
|RECORD OF A 16-AORE LOT. 


Bear with me till I give the his- 
tory of one other piece of 15 acres, 
which has been in cultivation about 
50 years. Most of the top soil had 
gone to the red clay. When I bought 
it in 1896 the yield of wheat was 2% 
bushels per acre. 

As it was late, peas were scratched 
in, and in the fall it was broken with 
two horses, followed by two-horse 
subsoiler; harrowing 
and fertilizing done, and rye sown. 
In the spring when rye was in bloom 
it was turned with a 16-inch plow and 
three mules, and after the usual har- 
rowing and rolling, peas were drilled 
in with 400 pounds of acid and pot- 
ash. 

That summer chip manure, scrap- 
ines from cotton mill, wood yard 
with some rich soil, was hauled onto 
the worst places. In September all 
was turned under, and everything 
done to procure a stand of clover 
sown with the wheat. In the spring 
the wheat was gone over with weeder 
and clover seed sown again where 
it had winter killed. My wheat crop 
averaged about eight bushels per 
acre, at a cost of $1.45 per bushels, 
and the clover failed only in spots. 
These were mown and seattered over 
the bald places with other refuse. In 
1899, after turning for wheat, sev- 
eral hundred bushels of raw cotton 


good rolling. 


seed were also scattered over these 
galls. On a fine, smooth seed bed, 
wheat was drilled in with 300 pounds 
per acre of a high grade fertilizer. 
At harvest my yield was a_ little 
over 20 bushels per acre. 

Land was hastily prepared, fertil- 
ized and peas sown for hay and stub- 
ble sown in crimson clover. 

A fine chance of clover was ready 
to be turned for cotton in 1901, which 
was planted and eultivated flat. The 
field averaged a net profit of $12.58 
per acre, and the lint cost me in ac- 
tual work, after deducting the cash 
gotten for the seed, $2.53 per hun- 
dred. And could I have gotten 48 
cents per bushel for my seed, I would 
have had my lint free of cost. As 
this cotton was very late in matur- 
ing, I decided to plant again in cot- 
ton and raise a cheap crop. A deep 
furrow was run through the middles, 
then a railroad iron was dragged 
square across the rows, breaking off 
the old stalks and dragging them in- 
to the furrow, a complete fertilizer 
was put in and listed on and stalks 


plowed out. Ridges were then drag- 


ged down and rolled where the 
ground was cloddy, and cotton 


planted. 

This yield was heavier, averaging 
315 pounds of lint per acre, at a 
eost of $2.10—the cheapest cotton 
I have ever raised. At the second 
picking last fall rye was sown, as the 
erimson clover sown in August had 
burned out. This spring rye was top 
dressed with a complete fertilizer, 
200 pounds per acre. A heavy gop 
turned under and thorciieh prepara- 
tion made for peas own with 300 
pounds acid and PO fash per acre. 

' 


’ 
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Peas to be cut for hay, and wheat to 

follow, and I want more than 20 

bushels per acre next harvest. 
ROTATING CROPS, 


When I began farming, I tried a 
cotton; cotton; 
corn and peas; wheat; clover; wheat 
followed by peas and then back to 
the beginning. 

Experienced soon showed that a 
shorter rotation would suit my lands 
and pocket-book better, as clover so 
often failed me, throwing the whole 
system out of gear. I adopted a 
three-year rotation: cotton; corn; 
wheat. Of course catch crops are 
sown and the rotation is not iron 
clad. Some of my cotton lands are 
sown in crimson clover at the last 
working, while others are sown in 
rye at first or second picking. This 
clover and rye are turned for corn 
and peas, or peas only, for hay. The 
corn and pea lands go in wheat, rye 
or oats for grain, or oats and vetch 
for hay; all to be followed by a crop 
of peas for hay and part of the pea 
stubble to be sown in crimson clover, 
or vetch to be turned for cotton in 
the sprig. I try to get a full third 
of my arable uplands in cotton each 
year, for this is my money crop, 
while the wheat and corn lands are 


six-year rotation: 


always divided with other crops. 

A good pea hay crop will give as 
much feed as a corn crop and im- 
prove the land besides. By this man- 
agement we sow peas at three dif- 
ferent times each spring, and it does 
not interfere so much with the work- 
ing of the crops. Just after the 
crops are planted, we turn our rye, 
prepare well and sow peas; then just 
before harvest and after the oats 
and vetch are mown, we turn and 
sow peas; after wheat harvest, peas 
are put in in a rush and work not so 
well done. Oats, vetch, and peas 
have solved the problem of hay; two 
Why 
should .I wait on red clover, when it 
has failed me so often? or depend on 


heavy, sure crops each year. 


overflown creek bottoms ? 
FERTILIZERS AND MANURES. 

I have said seareely any thing of 
none has_ been 
made on this farm except in bottom 
pasture. 

I keep eattle, to be sure, but they 
are wintered on the home farm, and 
all the manure is needed there. This 
farm is worked entirely by tenants, 
for whom we furnish everything, and 


stable manure, as 


on time. There is not so much profit 
in this, but it is hard to get out of 
old ruts. 

To show my appreciation of ma- 
nure, IT am now building a cow 
barn, on the Moore Farm, 54 x 110 
feet, where eattle are to be fattened 
that I may have the use of the ma- 
nure in building up my poor fields. 

I sadly need more humus to let 
water in and hold it there. Decaying 
humus matter gives heat, and this, 
with humie acid and water, helps 
to set free plant food, as well as let- 
ting in air and keeping the soil in 
good mechanical condition. 

Now a few words about commer- 
cial fertilizers. For some five 
years I have been mixing my own. 
I have made numerous tests on dif- 


ferent crops and fields, and make 
my mixtures to correspond with 
these results. I always buy for cash 
the highest grade raw materials, and 
mix a high grade fertilizer. 

This spring I bought 68 tons, all 
told, and the composition I top 
dressed my wheat and oats with 
was made as follows: 

1,300 pounds, 16 per 
phosphate. 

500 pounds nitrate of soda. 

200 pounds muriate of potash. 

This would analyze 1014 per cent 
phosphate acid, 434 per cent ammo- 
nia, 5 per cent potash, pure. 

The cotton fertilizer that the most 
of the tenants used was made from 

1,350 pounds acid phosphate. 

250 pounds tankage. 

200 pounds eotton-seed meal. 

100 pounds nitrate of soda. 

100 pounds muriate of potash. 

Giving 111%% per cent phosphoric 
acid, 3 per cent ammonia, 234 per 
cent of potash. 

Pea fertilizer has 

1,800 pounds acid phosphate. 

200 muriate potash. 


cent, acid 


And runs 14.4 per cent phosphoric 
acid and 5 per cent K20. 


Quite a number of mixtures are 
made and used every year. To this 
manipulation of fertilizers some of 
my neighbors attribute my success. 

I pile them on renovating crops 
sometimes like some one was giving 
them to me, but I bank equally on 
manure, good preparation, selection 
of seed and thorough culture. For 
instance, I have selected my _ seed 
corn in the field for some five years, 
following our best authorities, and TI 
see a wonderful improvement. It 
all looks like it had been planted just 
when the moon was right! 


THE QUESTION OF LABOR. 


“What’s worth doing at all is 
worth doing right,” has been a mot- 
to of mine. I want good heavy mules, 
good strong, large plows, and men 
who can handle them. A boy and the 
one-horse Dixie is a poor outfit to 
improve clay land with. 

Four good big mules, a good driver, 
a sixteen-inch steel turn plow, and a 
good man to shake it well, will be 
more to my liking. After a crop is 
planted on thoroughly prepared soil 
the battle is half won. As I am not 
contented with a half-won victory, I 
insist on thorough, rapid culture, 
kept up until late in the season. 

Never overtask hands with big 
crops. Keep them well up with their 
work, pay them promptly, keep them 
in good spirits and interested in their 
work. They are as proud of a good 
crop as you are, 

Negro labor is the thing for our 
cotton farms. Make them happy by 
furnishing good quarters, good ra- 
tions, prompt pay, and listen to them 
sing, and brag about your good crops. 

I have taken hold of the plow han- 
dles myself that I might learn just 
where the difficulty lay. I have hunt- 
ed up tools and placed them where 
needed to avoid loss of time in chang- 
ing work. I want to be on _ the 


ground myself, no matter how good 
are the overseers I have. 








EASY SCIENCE STUDIES FOR 
FARMERS. 


XIX.—Plant and Soil Constituents. 


Things in this world are divided 
into the Animal, Vegetable and Min- 
eral Kingdoms. There is a great dif- 
ference between a classic epic poem 
and a pebble. Yet the poem was made 
out of the rock. A man wrote the 
poem and he was made from the staff 
of life which grew in the soil made 
from the rocks. So the poet who 
said “books in the running brooks, 
tongues in trees, and sermons in 
stones,” not only saw good in every- 
thing, but spoke the literal truth. 
Of course, one element was added in 
the plant—Life, which is a_ state 
rather than a thing, and the animal 
received a brain, man a soul and the 
poet genius, of all which, science in 
its material department has little to 
do, but, in its last analysis, has 
everything to do. 

In considering the constituents of 
plants we find on analysis that while 
plants are organic, they are com- 
posed of inorganic materials. The 
nitrogen and potash and sulphur 
found in plants are identical with 
the nitrogen, potash and sulphur in 
the soil. As we have said in these 
studies, the soil is composed of a 
great variety of minerals; so, also, 
do plants require for their growth 
many of those elements. 

It is a remarkable fact that the 
eonstitnents most plentiful in soil 
are used in the least quantities by 
vegetation, while those elements 
which plants demand in abundance 
are found in smallest proportion in 
the soil. This is the basis of all our 
talk about Nitrogen, Phosphorus and 
Potash. It seems to be a subversion 
of nature’s economy, but in reality 
it is a wise provision. : 

The chief constituent of plants is 
water. Lettuce and turnips contain 
over 90 per cent; growing timber 
seldom contains less than 40 per 
cent. 

Plants are composed of three kinds 
of elements, and they may be deter- 
mined by the heat test. If a plant is 
thoroughly dried by heat all that 
weight which disappears in steam is 
water. If the plant is burned a very 
large part passes away in the form 
of gas, but there is left a small quan- 
tity of white ash. 

The combustible part of plants is 
made up of six chemical constituents 
—carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen and sulphur with a little phos- 
phorus—and without these no plant 
was ever produced. Carbon general- 
ly forms about one-half of the dry, 
combustible matter of plants. WNi- 
trogen seldom exceeds 4 per cent, 
generally much less; sulphur ~ and 
phosphorous are still smaller in 
quantity. The remainder is oxygen 
and hydrogen. 

The inecombustible ash also con- 
tains six elements—potash, magnesia, 
lime, iron, phosphorus and sulphur. 
These six, though forming a very 
small portion, are indispensable to 
the plant’s existence. Sometimes 
other elements are found, as silicon, 
chlorine and sodium. 


The water in plants is supplied 
through the roots from the moisture 
in the soil, with rain as its original 
source. Carbon comes from the car- 
bonic acid gas in the atmosphere. 
Hydrogen and oxygen are elaborated 
from water. Nitrogen must come 
from organic material in the soil or 
in the case of leguminous plants 
from the air through the office of 
bacterial nodules. All the rest are 
mineral and are either found natur- 
ally in the soil or are supplied in the 
form of fertilizers. 

In the following table will be found 
the average composition of a crop 
of meadow grass weighing over five 
tons when cut green and making 
when dried one and a half tons of 
hay: 

Composition of a crop of meadow 
grass: 

Water ..0.6sses.0.s005 SONS aes 
Wanhon: 246 ceccssesc oto 
Hydrogen ........... 144 


INSEPO@EN csc ccc cccee 40 
Oxygen and sulphur . .1105 





Combustible matter .... 2,613 Ibs 
TOURED <s:sic.ce sisew soe (OOD 
POOR ate sin sais eres ones eee 
MENTO | oi562512 css are Sota 
MWIGGHESIA 6c. Giesnecc AO 
HONE. Gusversreloin sind feeaate ee 
Phosphorus <<.....0+< 12:7 
Sulphur ..icccssccse LOS 
Cloning: ..5..<6%s.0305 26 
RSTHICR: 6.6.6 0:2 see sive 'eee) Diao i 
DANG OUCs 4 ccseke sates, 


BB. 646i psc: Se 


Total crop «.......«..#211,200.4bs 


This may not seem to be an “easy” 
study to some, but while sume of the 
terms used above may be little un- 
derstood and in practical life un- 
necessary, farmers are familiarizing 
themselves more and more with 
scientific language and thought. At 
r any Farmers’ Institute you may hear 
rugged old farmers rattle off ques- 
tions about protein-—-and carbohy- 
drates and when you once understand 
that these simple elements, with a 
few more in rare proportions, make 
up the material universe, you begin 
to see the importance of becoming 
acquainted with the most common. 

The practical farmer need not 
bother himself with any of these 
minerals, except those which are 
searce and which he is using up at 
so rapid a rate in his crops. These 
are the Big Three—Nitrogen, Phos- 
phoric Acid and Potash. Chapter 
10 ‘On “Availability” showed what a 
very small proportion of these ele- 
ments are found in the soil. 

When American farmers realize 
fully the significance of these pro- 
portions and get away from the no- 
tion that the soil is the widow’s curse 
from which earth’s bounty may be 
poured forever, a new era will dawn 
upon American agriculture.—H. A. 
Bereman, in Colman’s Rural World. 





An interesting bulletin on squab 
raising has just been issued by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, known 
as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 177. The 
breeds recommended for market rais- 
ing are Homers or a cross between 
them and Dragoons. Successful 
breeders use Homers almost execlu- 
sively. The author of the bulletin, 
William E. Rice, has 425 pairs of 
pigeons which produced last year 





4,400 squabs for market. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Success of Prohibition in Mississippi. 


The State Prohibition Executive 
Committee of Mississippi has ad- 
dressed a statement to the voters to 
the effect that the suecess of prohi- 
Letters were 








bition is now assured. 
addressed to the three candidates for 
Governor at the primary to be held 
in August, asking their views on 
prohibition. Only one of them an- 
swered, Senator Neal, and his an- 
swer was favorable to prohibition. 
But letters addressed to two hundred 
candidates for the Legislature re- 
sulted in all but twelve of them 
agreeing to submit a prohibition 
amendment to the constitution. The 
Executive Committee declares that 
if the fight is kept up they will carry 
Mississippi for prohibition—New 
Orleans Dispatch. 





The United People’s Party Prepares to 
Enter Next Year’s Fight. 


Denver, Colo., July 30.—The Na- 
tional Executive Committee of the 
United People’s Party met yesterday 
and endorsed all the proceedings of 
the conference of the reform par- 
ties, which has been in session in 
this city for the past two days. The 
proclamation issued yesterday was 
also endorsed. 

A resolution was adopted calling 
a meeting of the National Executive 
Committee .ef the United People’s 
Party to be held at St. Louis, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1904. It was also resolved 
that it was.the sense of the commit- 
tee that the nominating Convention 
should be held early in 1904 before 
the conventions of either the Re- 
publicans or the Democrats. A com- 
mittee on organization was appoint- 
ed, of which J. A. Edgerton is chair- 
man, to organize the reform parties 
in every State in the Union. 





Cotton and Tobacco Crop Conditions. 
Washington, July 28.—The Weath- 


er Bureau’s weekly summary of crop 
conditions affecting cotton and to- 
bacco is as follows: “While there has 
been an improvement in cotton its 
advancement is apparently less de- 
eided than the previous week, 
especially in the central portion of 
the western districts where rain is 
generally needed. Good growth is 
reported from nearly all districts, 
but the plant continues small and is 
from two to four weeks late. Boll 
weevils in Texas are doing little dam- 


in 


age. Much of the crop has received 
final cultivation. Tobacco is need- 
ing rain in portions of Virginia, 


North Carolina and Kentucky but is 
mostly doing well elsewhere.” 





Cotton Goes Skyward. ; 


New York, July 30.—July cotton 
advanced here to-day 60 points to 
13.60 cents and in New Orleans 140 
points to 14.50 cents, while Wm. P. 
Brown is said to have bid 15 cents 
for any part of 10,000 bales of July 
without getting any offers. Bears 
were nervous, owing to unexpectedly 
strong cables from Liverpool, where 
there was a rise of 20 to 24 Ameri- 
can points on the near months and 


a growing conviction that the fall 
and winter months have been heavi- 
ly oversold. 





We have compared the prices re- 
corded last week for eighteen of the 
most important of the industrial 
stocks with those at which they were 
first put upon the market—as given 
in Professor’s Meade’s volume 
“Trust Finance.” The average price 
at which the stocks of these eighteen 
trusts were first sold was $60 a share. 
Last week the average price of these 
same stocks was $47 a share, showing 





on 


a loss of just one-quarter in aver- 
age value. At the price at which 
the first investor’s or speculators 
bought them, the stocks of these 
eighteen trusts were worth eleven 
hundred million dollars. At the 
price of which these stocks were sold 
last week they were worth a little 
less than eight hundred millions— 
a net loss of over three hundred mil- 
lions. When the fall in these stocks 
first began Mr. Morgan attributed it 
to the mass of “undigested securi- 
ties.” <A fortnight ago Mr. James 
J. Hill substituted the phrase “in- 
digestible securities.” This week 
some investors are disposed to classi- 
fy them as “indigestible insecuri- 
ties.”—New York Outlook. 





Brief Notes of Last Week’s Happenings. 


President F. J. Kimball, of the 
Norfolk and Western Railroad, is 
dead. ; jaa 

‘he two factions of the Populist 
party were reunited in a conference 
at Denver. 


Five Missouri legislators convicted 
of bribery and perjury were sen- 
tenced in St. Louis. 

One negro was lynched, one white 
man killed and eleven persons wound- 
ed in the Danville, Il., race war. 


The Telegraphers’ 
Union of America, in session in New 
York, decided to bar negroes from 
membership. 


Commerical 


A terrific explosion of gunpowder 
at a Lowell, Mass., factory killed 
probably twenty persons and wounded 
a number of others. 


The price of cotton continues 
firm and high, and futures in New 
Orleans range aroung 10 cents a 
pound for as late as January deliv- 
ery. 

The Nag’s Head Hotel, on the 
coast of North Carolina, was burned 
last week and Mrs. John Z. Lowe, 
wife of the proprietor, died of heart 
disease, 

John G. Consul of the 
United States at Cairo. Egypt, and a 
native of North Carolina, died of a 
fall at Dunbar, Scotland, where he 
was visiting friends. 

The Postoffice Department decided 
to drop from the Federal pay-roll on 
April 1, next, the name of Minnie 


V. Cox, postmaster at Indianola, 
Miss. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has 
been asked by the Agricultural De- 
partment to hold up cargoes of im- 
ported food products until they can 
be examined by an expert under the 


Long, 





provisions of the Pure Food law. 


Political Importance of the Papacy. 


The international importance of 
the Papacy is due in large part to the 
further fact that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is established by law in 
a number 
France, Belgium, 
Tvaly, Austria, and several States of 
the German empire, are Catholics in 
law as well as in fact. The prelates 
of the church have legal recognition 


of European countries. 
Spain, Portugal, 


and certain legal rights in all these 
countries. The clergy are paid from 
the public funds. While it is true 
that now other forms of worship are 
permitted, the Catholic Church is 
the State chureh. The political 
consequences of this union of any 
State with an international church 
are far-reaching. In our own re- 
public church and State are kept 
earefully separate. But in France 
it was lomg before the church defi- 
nitely recognized the third republic, 
and the acute crisis at present with 
relation to the teaching orders could 
hardly exist if the French church 
were national. In Austria the prin- 


ees of the church, are ex-officio 
members of the upper house of 
parliament, and the Pan-German 


movement which has already made 
signal progress has assumed the form 
of secession the Catholic 
Church on a considerable scale in 
order to pave the way more readily 
Fto union with Protestant Prussia. 
Germany has found the Catholic 
party a serious force in imperial 
politics, and may or may not be 
willing to add more millions of Cath- 
oliecs to the empire in case of the 
break up of the Hapsburg domin- 
ions. Italy has a peculiar relation 
to the Pope, and a reversal of the 
policy of Pius IX. and Leo XIII. 
by the new Pope would transform 
Italian polities. It is plain, then, 
that the election of a successor to 
Leo XITI. is by no means a matter 
of merely ecclesiastical 
The political situation of Europe 
may easily be affected by the choice 
made.—Chieago Christendom. 


from 


interest. 





Electing the New Pope. 

There are sixty-four cardinals. 
One of these will be chosen Pope, 
succeeding the late Leo XITII.; the 
successful candidate must receive a 
two-thirds vote. The Conclave is to 
be held in the Vatican, where each 
cardinal will oceupy a cell, for which 
he draws lots. No communication 
with the outside world may be had. 
The Conclave will be under the 
presidency of the Piedmontese Car- 
dinal Oreglia, Dean of the Sacred 
College (or Consistory of all the 
Cardinals), who will count the bal- 
lots cast and announce the result. 
His was the chief figure at Leo 
XIII.’s funeral; during the days 
elapsing between the Pope’s death 
and the Conclave, it is this Camer- 
lengo or Chamberlain who is the tem- 
porary head of the Church. As such 
his authority is undeniably great, 
and some observers now think that 
his use of it during these days has 
predisposed the cardinals towards 
him as a candidate, particularly as 
his great age (he is the sole survivor 








of the last Conclave) is in his favor 
with ambitious younger men who 
wish to see the way cleared for their 
own pretensions by a_ presumably 
short reign. This had 
much to do with electing the vener- 
able Peeci, twenty-five years ago, yet 
he outlived all but one of his fellow 
eardinals! There has been, however, 
no more irreconcilable opponent of 
Leo XIII.’s liberal policy than Car- 


reasoning 


dinal Oreglia; his election might 
thus signalize a reactionary Vatican 
attitude. Of all candidates the figure 
of the Sicilian Cardinal Rampolla, 
long Secretary of State to Leo XIII, 
again looms largest in the public 
Though his strength lies first 
of all in his foreeful personality, 
its also lies in the obligation to him 
which many cardinals must feel, as, 
without his approval, they might nev- 
cr have reached their present station. 
The campaign for him is now being 
eondueted by the French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese revresentativess and 


eye. 


is opposed by those from Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. The candidate 


of the monastic orders is the 
Genoese Cardinal Gotti, a magnifi- 
eent specimen of the “self-made 


man,” for he has risen from peasant 
ranks. Nevertheless, long the head 
of the Carmelites, he must necessari- 
ly be first, last, and always a monk. 
Hence his candidacy inspires a cer- 
tain distrust, for the election to the 
Papacy of a monk might unneces- 
sarily complicate the relations of the 
Papacy with France, Spain, and the 
United States, in view of the pres- 
ent difficulties with the monastic or- 
ders in the first two countries and 
in the Philippines. During the past 
week evidences have accumulated to 
show that the choice of the Triple 
Allianee is Cardimal Serafino Van- 
nutelli. Tis creditable record, both 
as man and as diplomat, indicates to 
the three Powers how much_ they 
might gain by the ascendancy of 
one who understands them so well. 
Finally, three eandidates stand out 
more than ever as eminently and na- 
tionally Italian in their divorcee from 
“the prisoner of the Vatican” atti- 
tude—Cardinals Sarto, Capocelatro, 
and Agliardi, men of democratic 
tendencies, and 
marked capacity for administrative 
work. All Protestants hope that 
such qualities will distinguish the 
next Pope—whether he be one of 
these prominent papabili or some ob- 
scure compromise candidate-—New 


York Outlook. 


sympathies, liberal 





Postal Department Thieves Indicted. 


Washington, July 31.—After 
weeks of deliberation, the Federal 
grand jury here to-day returned 
seven separate indictments against 
persons implicated in the postal ser- 
vice scandals. The facts connected 
with the action of the grand jury 
are the most sensational of the whole 
scandal inquiry, with the possible ex- 
ception of the arrest of former Su- 
perintendent Machen of the free de- 
livery division some time ago. 





The Sabbath is not a day to feast 
our bodies—but to feed our souls.— 
Empress Josephine. 
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FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 











Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


Yadkin Ripple: 
that there are about fifteen cases 
of smallpox in and around East 
Bend, this county. 


We are informed 


The candidates for the Governor- 
ship, active and receptive, that have 
been spoken of by friends 
Turner, Davidson, Cuningham, 
Graham, Doughton, Stedman, Craig, 
Glenn, Carr State Auditor 
Dixon. The thirteenth name has not 
yet been mentioned. 


are: 


and 


During the present month fifteen 
new rural free delivery routes have 
been established in this State, bring- 
ing the total number up to 337. Only 
one route has been dropped, this one 
being at Elizabeth City. Its length 
was only about a mile and the pay 
only $50 a year. 

All 


extending into the 


Waashington dispatch, 29th: 
day long and 
night a medium-sized crowd of ne- 
groes, led by an elder, have been 
in the county court-house praying 
and singing and formulating a peti- 
tion to Congress to pass the Hanna 
Bill introduced into the last Con- 
gress for the purpose of pensioning 
the ex-slaves. 

Of the new comet the Raleigh cor- 
respondent of the Charlotte Obser- 
ver says: “The comet could be quite 
plainly seen here during the past 
three nights. It is near the great 
‘Dipper’ and is in a line with the 
two westward stars of the body of 
the ‘Dipper.’ It is quite luminous 
and large when seen through an 
opera glass or field glass, but only 
one tail is visible with a glass of 
that power. The comet can easily 
be seen with the naked eye.” 

The State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction is more than grati- 
fied at the news which comes of the 
greatest educational canvass 
in progress in the State. Congress- 
man John H. Small writes that the 
campaign in Gates has resulted in 
great good, better schools, new ones, 
consolidation of school districts 
and the raising of money by sub- 
scription ($425 in one district) as 
well as asurances of the voting of 
special tax in various parts of the 
county. It was promised some 
months ago that this educational 
movement in 1903 exceed 
that of last year, and it is doing so. 

Col. Olds: Your correspondent 
interviewed a gentleman, now 
siding here, regarding the _ state- 
ment that peonage existed in Hal- 


now 


would 


re- 


ifax county. The gentleman said 
he did not wish his name given, 


but last year there was what he 
termed “peonage” in that county; 


that about a dozen managers of 
farms lying about the Roanoke 
River induced negroes to get in 


debt to them and then had them be- 
fore a magistrate, who would ask 
the negroes whether they would 
rather go to jail or work out the 
debt, and that the negroes always 





chose to work it out, thinking they 
would otherwise be jailed. He says 
that eighteen negroes, one a woman, 
were thus held and locked up at 
night in what he terms a “stockade,” 
and that sometimes there were 
guards. When he was asked if this 
had gone on long, he said he thought 
for four or five years, but did not 
believe the system now existed, and 
that he was sure it did not now ex- 
ist on farms where he was last year, 
because the manager of the 
farm had said he would not permit 
such a thing. He says that last year 
a Halifax County lawyer of high 
character and ability spoke of this 
and declared he would ex- 
pose and end it, if he never did any- 
thing else. 


new 


system 





Last Week’s North Carolina Crop Bulletin 


Cotton has continued to do well, 
and improvement has extended into 
the northeast section, where the crop 
has heretofore been most backward; 
laying by cotton is nearing comple- 
tion in the south portion, but fur- 
ther north the plants are still too 
small to reeeive the last plowing; 
and ap- 
pears to be bolling well; on light, 
the 
moisture is most deficient the plants 


eotton is blooming freely 


sandy land in section where 
are small and are blooming to the 
top. Corn continues in fairly good 
condition, but generally needs rain, 
especially on uplands where old corn 
is beginning to fire and turn yel- 
low. Good rains are needed to ma- 
the early crop. 
ripening fast, and cutting and cur- 
ing continue under favorable condi- 
tions, the crop is curing well, but a 
short and light crop is indicated. 
Tobacco is also suffering for want 


of moisture, and in some counties 


ture Tobaceo is 


the lower portion of plants are firing. 
Gardens are suffering from drought. 
Minor crops need rain, but continue 
in good condition, and have largely 
reeived last cultivation. The amount 
of cowpeas seeded both for hay and 
for the improvement of lands was 
very large. Wheat threshing is 
nearly over, and practically all the 
oats have now been harvested. Rice 
excellent. Some Irish potatoes 
have been planted for the fall crop. 
Melons are late and poor. Apples 
and peaches are ripening, also Con- 
cord grapes. 


is 





North Carolinians Badly Hurt Trying to 
Get Something for Nothing. 


The recent slump in the stock 
market has caused Greensboro to lose 
a white-haired visitor, who spent 
three months and $10,000 here last 
year bucking against the stock tick- 
er. A few weeks ago the sporty but 
erst-while “busted” gentleman turn- 
He told the “boys” he 
had been hard at work since he drop- 
ped his pile and had accumulated 
just $1,658, and was going to try his 
luck again. He tried at the wrong 
time again, for he left yesterday 
with $53, saying he wanted to get 
When he left last 
year he said that he had never be- 


ed up again. 


back home on it. 


fore speculated in stocks but had 
caught the fever while in Greens- 





boro and it literally burned him up. 
The most popular stocks in Greens- 
boro and Winston-Salem, since cot- 
ton got out of reach, have been 
American Tobacco. Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical, Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit and United States Steel. 
The decline in all of these has been 
something surprising to their hold- 
ers, especially the great drop in 
Brooklyn Transit, Steel and Chemi- 
eal. One dealer in the latter at 
Winston is reported to be clinging 
on like grim death, $40,000 in the 
hole, and others there are terribly 
broke up over the turn of affairs. 
The biggest casualty reported here 
is the probable loss of $12,000 by 
one man, but as prices are better to- 
day, he may have pluck and money 
enough to weather the storm. But 
the hosts of little fish, clerks, office 
men, salaried employes, ete., who 
take $10 to $100 nibbles at the temp- 
ting cake, hoping to win a fortune, 
have all turned loose and let go, not 
being able to put up the margins 
or not earing to. 

Out of this army of little speeula- 
tors, somebody has reaped hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in the past 
ten days, in North Carolina alone, 
most of the money going North.— 
Greensboro Special to Charlotte Ob- 


.. SS 


Farmers’ Rally at Hillsboro, August 12. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


server. 





The State Farmers’ Alliance meets 
at Alliance Headquarters near Hills- 
boro, August 11, 12 and 13. 

Wednesday, August 12, there will 
Rally, to 
which everybody is invited. 

Addresses will be made by Dr. C. 
W. Burkett, professor of Agricul- 
ture, North Carolina A. & M. Col- 
lege; Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Director 
North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station; Dr. F. L. Stevens, 
professor of Biolory, North Caro- 
lina A. & M. College; Hon. E. L. 
Daughtridge, one of the most suc- 
cessful farmers in Eastern Carolina; 
and Rev. Chas. E. Maddry, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for 
Orange County. 

Addresses are also expected from 
Messrs. H. M. Cates, of Alamance 
County; John Graham, of Warren 
County, and others. Every speaker 
will discuss some subject of interest 
and importance to our farming in- 
terests. 

All farmers are invited to come 
and bring their families. Bring your 
baskets with you, and let us have an 
old-fashioned farmer’s picnic, and a 
good time generally. 

Speaking will begin at 10.30 a. m. 
Come! You cannot afford to miss 
these valuable addresses, and you 
will be welcome whether or not you 
have ever been a member of the Al- 
liance. 


be a general Farmers’ 


T. B. PARKER, Sec. 





Winston-Salem dispatch, 31st: In 
the Superior Court to-day Judge Me- 
Neill imposed a fine of $400 and costs 
upon Mr. N. Glenn Williams for cow- 
hiding District Attorney A. E. Hol- 
ton in this city a few months ago. 





The costs in the case aggregate $130. 


North Carolina Farming Notes. 


Gastonia Gazette: The apple crop 
is better than usual this year. In 
the Cherryville section it is said to 
be abundant. 

Fayetteville dispatch: The in- 
crease in the value of pine timber 
lands is so great as to be unexplain- 
ed in North Carolina. Such lands 
in the vicinity of Fayetteville, which 
five or six years ago were held at 
$6 an acre, cannot now be bought for 
$30. 

Laurinburg Exchange, July 29th: 
Between 3,000 and 4,000 crates of 
canteloupes will be shipped from 
Laurinburg this week. Several cars 
of watermelons have already been 
shipped and the season will open up 
in good shape by the first of next 
week. 

Elkin Cor. Post: The apple crop 
in the mountains and along the foot- 
hills is very fine. I passed a number 
of orchards on the steep mountain 
side, and am told that in the gather- 
ing season help is stationed at the 
foot to catch and stop the fruit as 
it rolls down the almost perpendicu- 
lar heights. 


Sanford Express: Some of the 
cotton buyers and mill men are of- 
fering the farmers as high as ten 
cents a pound for their cotton to be 
delivered in the fall. We have heard 
of no “takers” at these figures. Cot- 
ton will no doubt be a good price in 
the fall and the farmers may get 
more than ten cents for it. 


Charlotte dispatch: Charlotte is 
enjoying the distinction just now of 
being the highest cotton market in 
the world. In Charlotte for the past 
few days, the market price of the 
staple has been 1334 cents, while the 
highest price elsewhere is 134%. It 
is true that very little cotton is 
rcoming into the Charlotte market, 
but every bale that reaches here is 
swooped down upon quickly and the 
merchants are glad to get it at the 
present fabulous price. 


Col. Olds: In an interview to- 
day with State Entomologist Frank- 
lin Sherman, regarding the San Jose 
seale, he said: “It is now in thirty- 
two counties. Durins the past fort- 
night Iredell has been added to the 
counties in which it exists. It is 
widely scattered over the State and 
is about as prevalent in one section 
as in another. Southern Pines is 
the most infected locality and the 
pest must have begun its work 
there about as soon as at any place 
in the State.” 


New Bern Journal: Ordinary 
farm labor is higher in this section 
now than it has ever been before. 
The reporter was present at the pay- 
ing off of a lot of cotton choppers 
yesterday, and _ noticed that girls, 
hardly more than children, were paid 
fifty and sixty cents per day, while 
grown women received as high as 
seventy-five cents for farm work. 
The writer well remembers that fif- 
to twenty years 
cotton hands were 


teen ago, women 
plentiful and 
quite eager for employment at thirty 


and fifty centts a day. The best men 





could only get fifty cents. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Ode to Death.* 


{Hymn sung at the consecration of Magno- 
lia Cemetery, Charleston, S. C.] 








Whose was the hand that painted 
thee, O death! 
In the false aspect of a ruthless 
foe, 
Despair and sorrow waiting on thy 
breath— 
O gentle Power! who could have 
wronged thee so? 
Thou rather should’st be crowned 
with fadeless flowers, 
Of lasting fragrance and celestial 
hue; 
Or be thy couch amid funereal bow- 
ers, 
But let the stars 
sparkle through. 


and sunlight 


So, with these thoughts before us, 
we have fixed 
And beautified, O Death! thy man- 
sion here, 
Where gloom and gladness—grave 
and garden—mixed, 
Make it a place to love, and not to 
fear. 


Heaven! shed thy most propitious 
dews around! 
Ye holy stars! look down with ten- 
der eyes, 
And gild and guard and consecrate 
the ground 
Where we may rest, 
we pray to rise. 
—Henry Timrod. 


and whence 





Is the College Boy Educated? 


In his baccalaureate sermon to the 
graduating classes of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the Rev. Dr. George A. Gor- 
don, of Boston, talked of “the edu- 
eated youth, with his gifts, his in- 
tellectual habits, his culture, his su- 
periority over thousands.” How 
many such youths do the colleges 
produce? Mighty few. Take a com- 
posite photograph of the American 
undergraduate, and the result is no 
budding Emerson, no ascetic burner 
of the midnight oil, but a jolly, noisy, 
rather queerly dressed, highly clan- 
nish young man or boy, whose great- 
est enthusiasm is for athletic sports. 
He has wide “culture” in such vari- 
ous and difficult subjects as briar- 
wood pipes,. bull-terriers, amateur 
photography, scarf-pins, sign-collect- 
ing, and variety shows. His art-gal- 
lery is a collection of pictures of 
actresses, goddesses whom he wor- 
ships ignorantly and from afar—un- 
less he marries a chorus girl, and 
scandalizes his doting parents. His 
literature is the “sporting page” and 
the harmless, unnecessary contempo- 
rary novel. His science is boxing or 
golf or tennis or lacrosse. His heroes 
are not Homer, Dante, and Shake- 
speare, but those greatest men in 
the world, the Captain of the Eleven, 
the Captain of the Crew, the Captain 
of the Nine. He is a perfectly good 
fellow. He is a simple, manly fel- 
low, with a very apparent down on 
his face of sophistication. But he is 
not an “educated youth,” except in 
so far as he knows that he isn’t.— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 





* This is No. 133 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 

rs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 


A Forgotten North Carolina Hero. 


A reunion is to be held at Fort 
Fisher, on the 12th of August, of 
the survivors of the Confederates 
who were captured there on the 15th 
of January, 1865. 

This is eminently right and proper, 
for the heroism of the garrison of 
that famous fort should be perpet- 
uated to the remotest generation. 
The gallant survivors have just cause 
to be proud of their heroic defense, 
and will no doubt meet again on that 
historie spot with mingled pride and 
sadness. 

The bombardment of Fort Fisher 
was the heaviest since the invention 
of gun powder. Many acts. of 
heroism in its defense have never re- 
ceived the praise which they so much 
Indeed they are known to 
For instance, 
searcely any one has heard of the 
heroism of Private Christopher C. 
Bland, of Company K, Thirty-sixth 
North Carolina Regiment. The flag- 
staff was unprovided with halyards 
and when the order was given to 
raise the battle flag young Bland 
promptly volunteered to do so. He 
seized the flag and began climbing 
the staff under a heavy fire from the 
enemy’s fleet. Undismayed by the 
shrieking of shells which fell around 
he climbed the staff and fastened the 
flag at the top. Just as he came 
down a shell tore loose one end of 
the flag, and at once this young hero 
again climbed the staff, while shells 
fell around him almost as thick as 
hail, and again fastened the flag in 
its place, and strange to say he 
escaped unwounded. History has 
taught every schoolboy the heroism 
of Sargeant Jasper at Fort Moultrie, 
when its flag staff was shot down by 
the British fleet, but not a schoolboy 
has probably ever heard of this more 
daring feat of Christopher C. Bland. 
~Chatham Record. 


deserve. 


very few persons. 





Insects and Flowers. 


The fact is that_most of the beau- 
tiful flowers which attract our at- 
tention during the summer could not 
get along at all without their friends 
the insects, and no doubt the insects 
would fare very badly without the 
flowers. 

However, it is the flowers in which 
we are most interested just now. In 
order that the seeds of one of these 
flowers may set, or as the botanists 
say, “become fertile,” it is necessary 
that its stigma be dusted with some 
of the yellow or brown dust called 
pollen, usually from the anthers of 
This pollen must 
be carried to it in some way, other- 
wise the seeds will never ripen. In 
some cases the wind plays the part 
of messenger, and blows the pollen 
from one flower to another, but most 
of the attractive flowers we see are 


some other flower. 


so made that insects alone can deliv- 
er the dust to them in the proper 
manner. Some flowers are so formed 
that only one particular kind of in- 
sect can accomplish their fertiliza- 
tion. For example, the purple clover 
could not exist without the bumble- 





ham, Macaulay, Miltwu, Moore, Poe, Pope 
Tennyson, Firmvod, Riley, Ryan, Scott, 


Shakesree:€, Shelley, and others, 





bee, and where there are no bumble- 





bees no purple-clover seed is ripened. 


In New Zealand, for instance, where 
there are no bumblebees, it is neces- 
sary to sow a fresh crop of clover 
every year, with seed imported from 
England. 

Flowers being thus dependent on 
certain insects, they naturally make 
every effort to insure the visitation 
of those species which are necessary 
The insects them- 
selves are not generous in the least, 
and they certainly would not carry 
pollen for nothing if they could help 
it. So each flower makes a bid for 
their services, usually offering honey 
in payment; and for fear they might 
not know just where to come for the 


to their existence. 


honey, bright petals or sepals are 
flung out like banners to attract their 
attention. Often the blossoms ex- 
hale an attractive perfume as an ad- 
ditional guide to the hungry messen- 
gers. Attracted by these signs, the 
insects crawl in to feed, and the 
flowers are so cunningly arranged 
that it is impossible to get at the 
honey without becoming dusted with 
the pollen. At the next place the in- 
sect stops for lunch he shakes off 
some of this dust upon the stigma of 
the flower, and the desired result is 
accomplished.— August 
Home Companion. 


Woman’s 





Courses of Reading for Summer Moods. 


Courses of reading must be taken 
as suggestive rather than arbitrary, 
so wide are the diversities of taste 
and so far apart are the interests 
and educational opportunities of a 
great company of readers. These 
short lists have been made in re- 
sponse to numerous’ requests, and 
have no more ambitious aim than to 
suggest orderly reading in two or 
three directions suitable for vacation 
moods and opportunities. Those 
readers who would like to make or 
renew their acquaintance with Eng- 
lish fiction at successive periods in 
its representative works may find 
pleasure and profit in the following 
novels. An admirable preparation 
for this course is Mr. Perry’s “Study 
of Prose Fiction”: 

Goldsmith’s “Vicar*of Wakefield ;” 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s “The Mysteries of 
Udolpho;” Miss Austen’s “Sense and 
Sensibility ;” Scott’s “The Heart of 
Midlothian;” Miss Bronte’s “Jane 
Eyre;” Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair;” 
Dicken’s “David Copperfield;” Trol- 
lope’s “Barchester Towers;’ George 
Eliot’s “The Mill on the Floss;” 
Stevenson’s “Kidnapped” and 
“Prince Otto;” Hardy’s “The Wood- 
landers ;” Barrie’s “The Little Min- 
ister;” Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Da- 
vid Grieve.” 

A selection from American fiction 
in chronological order might include: 

Irving’s “The Sketch Book;” 
Cooper’s “The Last of the Mohe- 
-ans;” Hawthorne’s “The Scarlet 
Letter;” Poe’s Tales; Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin;” Harte’s “The 
Luck of Roaring Camp;” James’s 
“The American;” Howell’s “The Rise 
of Silas Lapham;” Cable’s “Old Cre- 
ole Days;” Miss Wilkins’s “A. Hum- 
ble Romance;” Miss Jewett’s “The 

Jountry of the Pointed Firs;” Al- 
len’s “The Kentucky Cardinal” and 
“Aftermath;” Page’s “In Ole Vir- 





ginia;” .Garland’s “Main-Traveled 
Roads.” 

A few volumes of essays are always 
acceptable and may be re-read many 
times with increasing pleasure: 
~«- Lamb’s “Elia;” Stephen’s “Hours 
in a Library;” Arnold’s “Essays in 
Criticism ;” Emerson’s “Society and 
Solitude;” Smith’s “Dreamthorp;” 
Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero Wor- 
“Rab and His 
Friends;” Irving’s “Bracebridge 
Hall;” Van Dyke’s “Little Rivers ;” 
Hamerton’s “Intellectual Life,” 
Lowell’s “My Study Windows.”— 
Hamilton W. Mabie, in Ladies’ Home 


Journal. 


ship;” Brown’s 





The King Was Extinguished. 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, 


afraid of his own life, never forgets 
to impress upon the minds of his 


always 


subjects that sovereigns are immor- 
tal, in so far that their lives can 
never be taken by an assassin. 

There is an old Turkish supersti- 
tion to this effect, and Abdul wants 
his faithful followers to clearly un- 
derstand that it would be absolutely 
useless to try to murder him. 

When, therefore, King Alexander, 
of Servia, was murdered, the Sul- 
tan’s orders went out to all the pa- 
pers in Turkey that, chronicling this 
event, they must use this expression: 
“The King of Servia was extinguish- 
ed last night while Queen Draga 
succumbed to a revolution of blood.” 

It is to be hoped that all vicious 
Turks with sultanicidal intention 
will understand that their master is 
immune from swords and bullets.— 
Nashville American. 





Mr. Bryan’s First Bow. 


William J. Bryan went to Lincoln, 
Nebraska, to practice law with no 
assets but a thoroughly legal educa- 
tion, a large native ability and a tal- 
ent for public speaking. 

He made a speech or two in Lin- 
coln, and was then pressed into ser- 
vice by the local Democratie com- 
mitteee for work in a State cam- 
paign. He was told to go to a village 
about twenty miles from Lincoln one 
night and address the populace on 
the issues of the day. 

Mr. Bryan drove over. It was a 
long, cold ride. When he arrived at 
the village he was escorted to the 
district school building where the 
meeting was to be held. He found 
that a pompous Irish citizen was to 
preside. 

The young lawyer thought it was 
no more than fair that he should 
get an advertisement out of the 
meeting inasmuch as he was to pay 
his own expenses. He asked the 
chairman to say, in announcing him: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. William 
J. Bryan, the rising young attorney 
from Lincoln, will now address you.” 

The chairman did not grasp the 
idea. Mr. Bryan took him out be- 
hind the school-house and coached 
him. After ten minutes’ work the 
chairman seemed letter perfect. 

The meeting began. The loeal 
orators had their say. Then it was 
time for Mr. Bryan. The chairman 
looked at him. Bryan nodded. The 
chairman stammered, stuttered, and 
Mr. Bryan prompted: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, Mr. William J. Bryan, 
the rising young attorney of Lin- 
coln ad 

The chairman tried to remember. 
He couldn’t. Then, with a mighty 
effort he roared: “Ladies and gentle- 
men. Mr.—Mr.—Mr. O’Brien will 





spake !”—Saturday Evening Post. 
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Negro Life and Character During and 
After Slavery. 


VII. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


My opportunities for observation 
and a knowledge of the characteris- 
tices of the negro race in its varied 
eonditions of bondage and freedom 
have been extensive. 

In the first place, most people make 
a mistake in considering them a 
homogeneous race—simply “Guinea 
niggers”—whereas they are of dif- 
ferent tribes differing more widely 
in language, customs and intellect 
than the Indian tribes of America. 
Those brought from West Africa, 
chiefly from Guinea, were gencrally 
small in stature with small hands and 
feet, quick in motion, docile and ex- 
tremely good natured. They were 
very black, with red lips, red gums 
and white teeth. The Congos and 
Goolahs were from the Congo River 
section and East Africa. I heard an 
aged physician say that in his early 
practice in Edgecombe County he 
knew many of them visited 
them in sickness; that the Congos 
and Goolahs were of a reddish black 
complexion, large size and very fierce 
and savage until subdued, and that 
it often took harsh treatment to do 
it; but when it was done there was 
little more trouble; that they made 
faithful servants and very rarely had 
to be whipped. It was the reverse, 
he said, with the Guinea negro; he 
was exceedingly good natured and it 
took more whipping to keep him at 
work. He said that the Goolahs 
and Congos in old age were sub- 
ject to sore shins. 


and 


My grand parents owned a num- 
ber of slaves who were imported from 
Africa, and I often heard my par- 
ents and other aged people speak of 
them. One of them, Anthony, often 
visited the family, professedly to see 
“Miss Nancy,” my mother, but really 
to court Polly, the negro woman 
woman, whom my grandfather had 
given my mother for a nurse when 
she went to house-keeping. This he 
did openly, caring not who heard 
him, and was reported thus: “Polly, 
you do well to marry Antony. 
Massa give him good patch; two ob 


ebry kine—sooing cotta and lata 
cotta patch. So he catcha season 


and have good crop every time.” 

On one oceasion he _ brought 
brother Sam a small pup and told 
him: “Doggy too young to hunt. 
Name him Hardy-wait till he grow 
big, and he be good dog.” Antony 
often told stories that at that time 
were considered fabulous, such as of 
finding great treasures of honey in 
the cracks in the ground, large water- 
melons growing wild in the woods, 
and about throwing fire brands at the 
lions. Dr. Livingstone, in the nar- 
rative of his travels, corroborates all 
of these statementts. Antony became 
a good Christian and was a mem- 
ber of the Hawfields Presbyterian 
church. My father was a member of 
the session. I heard him relate that 
Antony gave as part of his religious 
experience that he had a dream; 
that as he drew near the heavenly 
city that he was opposed by lions, 


“you want to marry her ? 





but Christ came out, 
away, and took him in. 

Quite a number of these old Afri- 
cans became Christians and were ad- 
mitted to the communion. Flander 
belonged to Rev. Raney, a 
pioneer Methodist minister, who 
preached at Providence, near QGra- 
ham Depot. He lived on the rail- 
road, and had a store at Travona 
factory. Flander often visited the 
of grandfather White. On 
one of his visits he observed to my 
father, who was then a lad: “Sammy, 
I come a-courting. Me want to 
marry Sarry. You help me.” Fath- 
er said, “What must I do?” “When 
Sarry come in, you say, ‘Flander 
come to see you, Sarry, and want to 
marry you.’ ‘Flanner 
I say, ‘Yes.’ Then 
you say, ‘Sarry, you love Flanner? 
She say, ‘Yes.’ 


drove them 


Ben 


slaves 


You den say, 
you love Sarry? 


Then say, ‘Flanner 
I say, ‘Yes.’ 
Then say, ‘Will you have 


She say, ‘Yes.’ 


him ? 
Then we marry.” 


Of the many negroes imported 
into Eastern North Carolina, Dr. 


Philips, of Edgecombe, spoke of one 
that belonged to the Battles. He of- 
ten met him on his professional 
visits, and on one oceasion inquired 
of Joe if they had schools in Afriea. 
He replied, “Oh, yes, Massa. When 
a boy get big enough to hunt, dey 
gib him de woods, and tell him to 
find his libben for a week.” On be- 
ing asked where he would go when 
he died, he promptly replied, “Massa, 
me go back to the old country.” 
Granny Hanna died only a few 


years before I could remember. One 
of my sisters and a negro woman 


were sent by my mother every few 
days to her eabin with provisions. 
She had belonged to her’ grand- 
paren. She claimed to be a princess 
and was tatooed on her cheeks. She 
said she was captured by slaves while 
at a spring getting water. 

I never saw but one native born 
African. He was smuggled into 
South Carolina as a slave and finally 
fell into the hands of the Owens of 
Wilmington. Rev. Thos. R. Owen 
gave me this account of him. He 
was found to be a good scholar, and 
could speak several languages. A 
missionary returned from the East 
and sought an interview. The Afri- 
can distrusted the missionary; but 
on the missionary addressing him in 
Arabie and presenting him a Bible 
printed in that language, he mani- 
fested great pleasure. The misison- 
ary found him to be a good Arabic 
scholar. The cause of his distrust 
was he feared that the missionary 
was an agent to carry him back to 
Africa. I saw him in 1858 at a 
meeting of the Synod of North Caro- 
lina, and he was mingling and sit- 
ting with the brethren, but not in an 
official capacity. 

The owner of the old homestead 
which my father bought owned a 
slave imported from Africa. 
fierce and savage. 


He was 
There is still a 
split panel in the front door which 
is said to 


have been broken by 


this negro. After chasing his mas- 
ter several times around the house 
with axe in hand, he threw it at his 
master, narrowly missing him. It 





was the custom in that section at 
that day to let the slaves go to the 
elections and musters. This negro 
committed suicide by hanging him- 
self with a rope because his master 
would not let him go. I have often 
seen his grave, and in early life I 
have often heard the negroes relate 
how they had seen his ghost in shape 
like the shadow of a man twenty feet 
high, and that on one occasion it 
ran across the road and called out, 
“Catch me if you can.” 
B. F. WHITE. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 
(To be continued.) 





Well Rehearsed. 


L. Frank Baum, the well-known 
author of fairy tales, tells a good 
story at his own expense. While at 
a Southern winter resort recently, 
a lady who has a penchant for meet- 
ing all sorts of celebrities secured 
an introduction to Mr. Baum, and 
asked permission to present her lit- 
tle daughter, a miss of seven, “who 
knows every one of your books by 
heart.” The young lady, lank-haired 
and round-eyed, extended hez hand 
in a mechanical fashion, and, star- 
ing straight into the author’s face, 
she remarked: “Mr. Baum, I think 
wonderful man!” 
Somewhat embarrassed by this direct 
praise, the children’s author patted 
her head and asked: “Why do you 
say that, my dear?” “Because mam- 
ma told me to,” answered the child 
ecomplacently, and in the roar of 
laughter that followed the stricken 
mother made good her escape.—The 
Pilgrim. 


youwre a_ very 





A Birthday Present. 


In reply to a letter from a child 
friend asking what he would like for 
a birthday gift, Lewis Carroll men- 
tioned the following: “Well, I like 
very much, indeed, a little mustard 
with a bit of beef spread thinly un- 
der it; and I like brown sugar—only 
it should have some apple pudding 
mixed with it to keep it from being 
too sweet; but what I like best of all 
is salt, with some soup poured over 
it. The use of soup is to hinder the 
salt from being too dry; and it helps 
to melt it. Then there are other 
things I like; for instance, pins— 
only they should always have a cush- 
ion put around them to keep them 
warm. And I like two or three hand- 
fuls of hair; only they should have a 
little girl’s head beneath them to 
grow on, or else whenever you open 
the door they get blown all over the 
room, and then they get lost, you 
know.” 





Efforts along the line of industrial 
betterment in the great MeCormick 
harvester works of Chicago are de- 
seribed in the Review of Reviews for 
July by John R. who 
shows that the contentment of the 
employees resulting from the “wel- 
fare” features introduced in the fac- 
tory forestalled a “sympathy” strike 
when the Deering employees made 
demands, last April, for an increase 
of wages and shorter hours. 


Commons, 
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There Was a Good Deal to See. 


Grover Cleveland during his first 
term as President stopped en route 
one afternoon at Weldon, North 
Carolina, and was grected by a large 
crowd of natives on the platform 
of the little station. A witty old 
chap, with “back-woods” written 
all over him, forced his way through 
the crowd to Cleveland’s side, and 
asked, “Be you the President?” 

“T am, sir,” was the polite answer; 
and Cleveland’s hand was stretched 
out in greeting. 

The old fellow grasped it, shook it 
like a pump-handle for half a min- 
ute, and then said, “I’ve voted for 
many a President, but never afore 
seed one.” 

He stepped back, looked Cleveland 
over admiringly from head to foot, 
advanced again, and once more 
grabbing and shaking the visitor’s 
hand, said from the bottom of his 
heart, “Well, Lor’! you are a whop- 
per, tew!”—May Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


? 





‘¢ Killed the Kid.’’ 


The Sunday-school lesson for the 
day was “Joseph Sold Into Egypt,” 
and the teacher of the infant class 
asked a bright little boy to tell the 
lesson ‘story. ‘ 

He went on with it.all right until 
he said, “His brothers murdered a 
little child and dipped Joseph's coat 
in the blood.” 

“What!” gasped the teacher. 

“That’s what my _ lesson paper 
said,” persisted the boy. 

“So did mine.” “And mine,” add- 
ed one child after another. 

“Let me see it,” said the teacher, 
and the children passed up a regular 
shower of little pink lesson papers. 

“There, see!” said the boy. ‘They 
killed a kid and dipped the coat in 
the blood, ” 

This actually happened in north- 
ern New England, where the children 
are not familiar with goats.—Ex- 
change. 





Lasting Impression. 


The :fact that early impressions 
linger long in the memory needs 
no proof, but an interesting illustra- 
tion of it happens along now and 
then. 


“There are men,” said Jones, 
“whose simple personality is more 
persuasive than any oratory could 


be, who can impress you more power- 
fully with a gesture—a wave of the 
hand—than if they uttered whole 
dictionaries of words. Did you ever 
come across such a man?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Brown. “My 
father was a man of that kind. I 
came across him, as it were, quite 
frequently. It was when I was across 
him—across his knee—that a wave 
of his hand always impressed me 
most powerfully. Ah, yes!” 





Undecided. 


Harold, who is the little son of 
a minister, was talking with his 
mother regarding his future career, 
and after some little reflection he 
said: “Well, mamma, I’m going to 
be either a minister or a Christian 
when I grow’ up.”’—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 
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“The Progressive Farmer will be, in the broadest sense 
of the word, a North Carolina paper. Serving no master, 
ruled by no faction, circumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and promote the best interests 
of the whole people of the State. It will be true to the in- 
stincts, traditions and history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the great interests it repre- 
sents it will speak with no uncertain voice, but will fear- 
lessly the right defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.’’—From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, February 10, 1886. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


For my own part, I am more upon my guard 





as to my behavior to my servants, and others who 
are called my inferiors, than I am towards my 
equals; for fear of being suspected of that mean 
and ungenerous sentiment, of desiring to make 
others feel that difference which fortune has (and 
undeservedly too, perhaps), made between us. 
Young people do not enough to attend to this, 
but falsely imagine that the imperative mood, 
and a rough tone of authority and decision, are 
indications of spirit and courage —From Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son. 





ANOTHER LETTER TO THE FARMER WHO 
HAS ‘*LAID BY’’ HIS CROP. 


We take it, kind reader, that you have read 
our letter of two weeks ago on “How to Help 
Your Neighborhood,” and we hope that you have 
acted on some of the suggestions then made. We 
talk a great deal about State pride—none too 
much—but we fear that enough is not said about 
neighborhood pride. The State is so big that a 
man is likely to feel that his efforts to help North 
Carolina to a nobler position will count for noth- 
ing. But every man ean help his neighborhood, 
and we hepe to see more neighborhood pride. 
There’s something wrong with you, kind reader, if 
you are content to see any other neighborhood 
have better roads, better schools, better farms, 
better postal facilities, better farming machinery, 
better churches and schoolhouses, more newspa- 
per-reading farmers, or happier women and chil- 
If 
there are such communities in advance of yours 
then there is work for you to do at home. To lift 
your neighborhood to higher standards is a 
bler form of civie service than any work your 


dren, than you have in your neighborhood. 


no- 


political conventions have ever done and is in- 
deed one of the highest forms of Christian activ- 
ity. We trust therefore that our former treatise 
has not been forgotten. 
to suggest, not methods of community improve- 
ment, but some ways of getting more out of life 
for yourself and your family. 

* * * 


This letter, however, is 


First of all, we direct your attention to the 
You 
will find some good suggestions along this line in 
an article on A. the 
proper setting with liberal yard room and a good 
grove of trees in front. 
around the house where the yard ought 


need of beautifying, dignifying, your farm. 


page Give your’ house 
And don’t cultivate right 
to be; 
don’t sacrifice $5 worth of beauty and dignity 
for $1 worth of crops. Encourage your wife and 
daughters in their efforts to beautify the yard 
with flowers and vines and shrubbery, even if 
it takes a little money. Don’t crowd your barn 
and outbuildings close to the house, and above 
all things don’t feed the hogs and eattle at the 
front gate. 
coat of paint put on the buildings. 


If you can afford it, have a fresh 
Remember, 
however, that no man is too poor to afford a big, 
ample yard with a grassy lawn and old-fashioned 
flowers and plenty of shade trees,and vines enough 
to cover up unsightly buildings and shade the 
porch. Then you ought to name your farm, and 
have its name and your own name neatly printed 
on your stationery. This is businesslike, and will 
insure greater consideration for every letter you 


write. Some of these suggestions may not seem 


but we make them because you will probably look 
around during this leisure season and lay plans 
for next year. 
* 


* * 


If you 
can afford any needed improvements or enlarge- 


Nor should you forget the house itself. 
ments, make them. When we compare the prices 
of cotton and tobaeeo and wheat with prices a 
decade ago, it is plain that we ought to have more 
beautiful and more serviceable country homes in 
1903 than we had in 1893. Make the building as 
nearly as possible what it ought to be and then 
Sub- 


stantial, serviceable furniture, some easy chairs 


see that the interior is properly decorated. 


to rest in, some worthy pictures to hang on the 
instruments—these 
If chil- 


dren are taught to love good music, good pic- 


walls, and some musical 


things no farm home should be without. 


tures and good literature, they will be much more 
likely to love the good in manners and morals. 
* * * 
Next, get all the labor-saving machinery you 
We North Carolinians have to 


compete with machinery-using people, and we 


ean use profitably. 


shall have to use more of it ourselves. A writer 
in the World’s Work says it would take all the 
the United States in 
the year merely to shell the corn crop if it had to 


farmers in four months 


be shelled by hand, as it onee did. The searecity 
of labor in North Carolina has now become so 
pronounced that the use of better implements and 
Get the 
all the prominent manufacturers of farm machin- 
drills, 


planters, cultivators, mowers, reapers, harrows, 


machinery is imperative. eatalogs of 


ery and make your selections. Plows, 
cte., mean the saving of many an extra day’s labor 
by hired hands, and if your farm is so small that 
you cannot afford to buy alone, “go shares” with 
your nearest neighbor for the more costly ma- 
Our people must learn the value of co- 
operation—the profitableness as well as the virtue 
of bearing one another’s burdens. 


chinery. 


And while planning for machinery to lighten 
your own tasks, don’t fail to see what ean be done 
A better stove 
might make the cooking much less trying this hot 


to make your wife’s lot easier. 


weather; a more modern sewing machine might 
sufficient 
number of cows, a cream separator should super- 
sede the old-fashioned dairy methods. 

* * % 


count for much; and, if there are a 


There are one or two other matters we had ex- 
pected to mention, but to include them in this let- 
ter would make it too lengthy. Besides, we have 
probably said more already than you wish to hear, 
for very few people care to have people suggest 
ways of spending money. But bear in mind that 
we have been speaking of purchases that should 
be charged, not to your expense account, but to 
And very profitable in- 
vestments we believe most of them would prove 


your investment account. 


to be. 
improved cultivator, and it lasts five years and 
saves you the labor of a 50-cent hand five days in 
each year, then it will have paid for itself and 
the interest on its cost, and a good profit besides. 

One other suggestion, and we close. Arrange 
for a vacation for yourself and each member of 
your family some time within the next month. 
The vacation habit, within proper bounds, will 
add years to your life and life to your years. “All 
> and the 
same principle holds good after Jack grows up. 


work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,’ 


Go away and see how other people live and farm, 
and we guarantee that you will get enough valua- 
ble new ideas to compensate you for the outlay. 





The best for a State 
Alliance mecting is that of this year, and the 
indications are that the attendance will be large. 


program ever printed 


We direct attention to the program for Wednes- 
The railroads have 
granted the usual reduction in rates, tickets on 


day, as given on page 12. 





exactly appropriate to this season of the year, 


sale, August 10, 11 and 12, 





If, for-example, you pay $10 extra for an’ 


THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


So widespread is the belief in “hollow horn,” 
“hollow tail,” ete., that Dr. Tait Butler’s article 
on this subject will be read with unusual inter- 
A man of wide practical experience and of 
thorough scientific training, 


est. 
he speaks as one 
having authority and his conclusions may be ac- 
cepted without reserve. 

“D—D. L.,” of Craven County, is always a welcome 
His last letter, “A Farmer’s Satur- 
day Evening Musings,” has been much praised by 


contributor. 


our readers. 

The letter from Mr. McDowell, of Mecklenburg, 
reached us while our last issue was on the press. 
That number contained the article by Mr. J. Z. 
Green on the Union County telephone system, 
and on page 10 of this paper is another article 
describing a farmer’s mutual telephone com- 
pany. Any inquiries sent us will have prompt at- 
tention. 

* 

Mr. R. W. Scott’s article in our last number, 
“Building Up Worn-out Clay Lands,” made a de- 
cided hit. 
wish every farmer in North Carolina could read 
it,” is the verdict of the 
judge in this State—a judge who is also a farmer 


* * 


“An especially valuable article; I 


perhaps best-known 
—and from this verdict there will be no appeal. 
The companion piece to Mr. Seott’s article, by 
Mr. Brawley, also abounds in practical sugges- 
tions, and we commend it to our readers. 

*% * * 

“Neither young men nor young women,” says 
Dr. Sylvanus Stall, “ean afford to read fiction be- 
fore they are twenty-five years of age. There is 
too much that is indispensable for intelligence, 
for laying of foundation principles for study, 
for business, health and morals, that need to be 
read first. If fiction read before a correct 
taste is formed and foundation principles laid, 
the best books will never be read at all.” There 
is much truth in this, but it is also true that a 
young man or woman in the country often gets 
a chance to read a first-class novel when no other 
first-class literature is available. In such cases 
let the fiction be welcomed. It is better to read 
a great novel than a newspaper that is filled 
with sensational news or partisan abuse or a 
second-grade book of theology, polities or es- 
says. If a man must read fiction, however, 
let him read the best. A good list of novels will 
be found on page 6. 

* * * 

The first installment of Capt. B. F. White’s 
article on ‘Negro Life and Character During 
and After Slavery,” appears on page 7. This ar- 
ticle has been awarded the prize for the best let- 
ter furnished for this series, though the excellent 
letter by Rebecca, in our issue of July 21st, 
was a close second. The prize book, Brock’s 
“Life of Lee,” has been forwarded to Capt. 


White. 


is 


% * * 

Our continued decline in 
the price of stocks and the disastrous conse- 
quences to a number of North Carolinians who 
have hoped to get something for nothing. A 
young Raleigh lawyer declared last week that the 
two “bucket shops” here are doing more harm 
The gamb- 
ling evil is indeed one of the gravest menaces to 
American character. 


news pages report 


than any two bar-rooms in the city. 


The very same principle— 
the desire to get something for nothing—is at 
the bottom of all gambling and all stealing. The 
two are the offspring of the same parent. “Tra- 
ding on margin,” says Old Graham, 
“means trading on the ragged edge of nothing. 
When a man buys he’s buying something that 
the other fellow hasn’t got. When a man sells 
he’s selling something that he hasn’t got. And 
it’s been my experience that the net profit on 
nothing is nit.” The words of George Washing- 
ton are also applicable in this connection: “The 


Gorgon 
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successful gamester pushes his good fortune till 
it is overtaken by a reverse. The losing games- 
ter, in hopes of retrieving past misfortunes, goes 
on from bad to worse, till, grown desperate, he 


pushes at everything and loses his all. In a 
word, few gain by this abominable practice, 


while thousands are injured.” 
* * * 


An artticle on page 11 emphasizes afresh the 
seriousness of the labor problem in North Caro- 
lina. Intensive farming is the only way out. 
The manure and fertilizer that has heretofore 
been put in two acres may be concentrated on 
one, and, with steadily increasing fertility, the 
one good acre may before many years give the 
yield of two poorer ones, with only half the hand 
But stock 
must be kept if soil fertility is to be main- 
tained. 


labor of the old extensive system. 





No North Carolina paper, so far as we have 
seen, has referred to the fact that the great ar- 
tist, James McNeill Whistler,—“‘the greatest of 
modern painters,” according to the New York 
Tribune, and certainly one of the greatest of the 
last century—had North Carolina blood in his 
Whistler died in London, July 17, and the 
obituaries bring out the fact that his mother was 
His portrait of her is one 
of his best known works: “it is,” 


veins. 


a Wilmington woman. 
as ahe Boston 
Transcript says, “one of the most unquestioned 
and unquestionable masterpieces of the last half 
of the nineteenth century.” This picture is one of 
the treasures of the great Luxembourg gallery in 
Paris, and we have good reason to be proud of 
the fact that it is the portrait of a North Carolina 
woman painted by the son of a North Carolina 
woman. 





We noted last week the completion of the new 
“Life of Nathaniel Mancon,” by Dr. Wm. E. 
Dodd, a native of this State, but now professor 
of history and economies in Randolph-Macon 
A private note from Dr. Dodd 
brings the gratifying information that subscrip- 
tions are being reccived rapidly enough to insure 
the publication of the work. He adds: “I be- 
lieve North Carolinians are really becoming 
readers, and I think a good publisher may now 
count on the State to a considerable extent.” 
This is indeed encouraging. 


College, Virginia. 





A Threatening Evil: Corruption in the Senate. 


It is the popular habit to attack the Senate of 
the United States with general condemnation. 
This is misleading. An honest man, who knows 
the Senate intimately in all its workings, the oth- 
er day said of it that any such sweeping attack 
had the inexactness of caricature, the fact being 
that the Senate contains a group of well-equipped 
and disinterested public men who have become 
“experts” in governmental questions, and who get 
through in the course of the year “ 
amount of useful public business.” 


an immense 


There is much truth in this. But the other 
thing is true also, that State after State, and 
some of our oldest States, are represented by 
men whom it is a loss of reputation to associate 
with intimately; who got their seats by “corrupt 
practices” of one kind or another; and whose 
presence in the Senate is an advertisement of the 
low tone of the State “machines” and legislatures, 
through whose corrupt management, or virtual 
purchase, they obtained their “honorable” seats. 


And a 


means, as a rule, a low class of Federal appoint- 


low-toned Senator or Representative 
ments in the States or districts thus represented; 
for it is a part of the miserable situation that 
every means is taken to deceive the appointing 
powers as to the real character of those recom- 
mended by corruptionists to office—From “Shocks 


to National Pride” in Century Magazine. 








Another Study in Census Statistics: North Carolina 
Manufacturing. 


This is the third and final installment of my 
studies in North Carolina census statistics. Two 
weeks ago I ealled attention to the remarkable 
fact that in rank among the States in population, 
manufacturing and agriculture, North Carolina 
went forward more rapidly from 1890 to 1900 
than any other old State, North or South. Last 
Sunday a general review of the North Carolina 
statistics in the recently issued “Abstract of the 
Twelfth Census” This paper will 
deal with the manufacturing interests of the 
State. 

During the forty years from 11850 to 1890, 
manufacturing was practically at a stand-still in 
North Carolina. We actually had fewer establish- 
ments in 1890 than in 1860; there were 3,689 
when Lincoln was elected and there were only 
3,667 when Benjamin Harrison went into the 
White House. In 1850 there were 12,000 men 
over sixteen years of age engaged in our manu- 


was given. 


facturing and mechanical industries, and in 1890 
The number of establish- 
ments decreased more rapidly from 1880 to 1890 
than the war decade of 1860-1870. 

But 1890-1900, the tide turned. In these 
ten years the number of establishments increased 
from 3,667 to 7,226—practically doubled; and 
the capital went from $32,000,000 to $76,000,000 
doubled. The number of wage- 
earners increased from 33,625 to 70,570, and 
their total wages from $6,552,121 to $13,868,430. 
In 1890 the value of products was $40,000,000; 
in 1900, $94,000,000. 


It is practically accurate to say that in 1890 


there were only 22,000. 


in 


in 


—more than 


only two persons in each 100 in North Carolina 
were wage-earners engaged in manufactures; in 
In the 
decade the number of men employed increased 96 


1900, four in each 100 were so employed. 


per cent, the number of women 151 per cent, chil- 
dren 119 per cent. With our new iaws against 
child labor, we may expect the relative gains dur- 
ing the present decade to be somewhat different. 

Cotton factories employ nearly half the State’s 
wage-earners and produce about one-third of the 
total value of our manufactured products. The 
number of establishments increased in 1890-1900 
from 91 to 177, while the value of output nearly 
threbled, rising from $9,563,443 to $28,372,798. 
Says the bulletin: 
facture of cotton goods has been steady since 


“The growth of the manu- 


crease and of greatest percentage of increase in 
crease and of greatest percentage on increase in 
the value of products was during the decade end- 
ing with 1900. In 1890 the State was tenth in 
rank in this manufacture in the United States; 
it is now third, Massachusetts being first and 
South Carolina second. 
States, it ranked third; it is now second, South 


Tn 1890, among Southern 


Carolina preceding it, and Georgia taking third 
place. 
is first in number of establishments, in average 


Although second in value of products, it 


number of employes, and in totaal wages paid. 
The amount of cotton consumed yearly by the 
spindles now running is nearly equivalent to the 
annual cotton crop of the State, which, in 1899, 
was 473,155 commercial bales.” 

In North the 
and lumbering business ranks next to cotton mill- 
ing, both in capital invested ($18,000,000) and in 
value of products ($14,862,00). 
establishments more than doubled during the last 


Carolina manufactures, timber 


The number of 


deeade, and the number of employes increased 
11751. 


leading 


from 6,466 to 

Of the 
manufacturing reported a smaller number of es- 
tablishments than in 1890 (80 in 1900 compared 
with 90 ten years before), but the value of the 
product of the 80 factories in 1900 was $13,620.- 
816, compared with $4,783,484 for the 90 in 1890. 


As the capital barely doubled and the number of 


ten industries, only tobaeco 








employes increased less than 10 per cent, it will 





be seen that our friends of the tobacco trust 
must have made a little “clear money.” 

The value of flouring and grist mill products 
increased 68 per cent, and the number of estab- 


lishments from 1,039 to 1,773. 
of $8,000,000 worth, and 
this industry ranks fourth. 
The manufacture of furniture, planing mill 
products, and of cotton seed oil and cake, each 
went forward by leaps and bounds from 1890 to 
1900. The number of planing mill establishments 
increased from 42 to 101, and their output in- 
creased in value 216 per cent. The 21 cotton 
seed oil mills, with 564 hands, sent out $2,676,871 
worth of goods, against $529,746 for the eleven 
miles and 318 hands in 1890. This is also a 
profitable business. In 1900 we had 44 furniture 
factories against six in 1890, and the 1,759 em- 
ployes made $1,500,000 worth of products; the 
152 hands in 1890 made only $150,000 worth. The 
leather establishments made a remarkably fine 
showing. Increasing only twenty in number and 
from 107 to 336 in number of wage-earners, their 
output grew in value from $190,887 to $1,502,378. 
Of the fertilizer industry the bulletin says: 
“There were eighteen establishments engaged 
in the manufacture of fertilizers in 1900, with 
427 wage-earners, and products valued at $1,497,- 
625. In 1890 there were twelve establishmentts, 
343 wage-earners, and products valued at $994,- 
185. The increase in the value of products during 
the decade was $503,490, or 50.6 per cent. Nearly 
all the phosphate rock used as a basis for ferti- 


With an output 
sapital of $3,000,000 


lizer manufacture is brought into the State 
from Tennessee, South Carolina and Florida. 


Some years ago much of this rock was mined 
in North Carolina, and large deposits still exist 
in this State, but imbeded in them are small white 
pebbles which, crushed with the phosphate rock, 
lower the grade of the fertilizer. No plan for 
separating them has yet been devised.”—Clarence 
H. Poe (Editor of The Progressive Farmer) in 
Charlotte Observer. 


x 





Take a Vacation. 


We trust our readers will not neglect to have 
a vacation. This generation is working too con- 
tinuously. We do not say is working too hard. 
Hard work is the most wholesome influence in 
human life. But continuous work will cause us 
to forget that for good work we need to have 
good tools. A clear brain, a steady nerve, a calm 
temper, are the tools of intellectual success. To 
neglect the physical man till these are impossible 
is so foolish that it is almost criminal.—Nash- 
ville Christian Advocate. 





Consideration for the Beast. 


One man hitches his horse or mule and goes 
on about his business for hours, not caring 
whether the animal is in the broiling hot sun or 
in the shade. Another man chooses a good shady 
spot for a hitching place and as the shadows 
change goes back to see if his animal is still in 
the shade. There is a whole lot of difference in 
the make up of those two men. “A merciful man 
regardeth the life of his beast.”—Monroe En- 
quirer. 





The preacher who denounces, as he should, the 
sin of worldliness, manifested in dancing, theatre 
going, and gambling, certainly vitiates the effect 
by saying nothing concerning the disregard of 
financial obligations, social impurity and eco- 
nomie tyranny, all of which are worse, if sin can 
be graded, than dancing and theatre going. We 
have known men to talk in sepuchral horrified 
tones of the Christmas giddinesses of gay young 
things and at the same time dodge a grocery store 
where an unpaid unrecognized bill stares them 
in the face. There are pious women who frown 
at the young people talking in church, and at the 
same time talk a neighbor’s good name into blis- 
ters. Here is a call for the pulpit to exercise 


some of its wise specializing functions.—Raleigh 
Christian: Advocate. 
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The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone System. 

Since rural telephone service has 
become almost a necessity, there be- 
ing a growing demand among farm- 
ers and others living in the country 
for this service along with rural mail 
conveniences, our rural regions are 
fast becoming spanned in every di- 
rection by telephone lines, and our 
farmers’ homes are becoming very 
closely connected with one another. 
In ease of fire, dangerous illness and 
many business transactions, much in- 
convenience and loss of time is there- 
by avoided, and many times the cost 
of maintaining the system is saved 
each year. 

The system which we as farmers 
are most naturally interested in, 
and one which is found in quite suc- 
eessful operation in our region is 
termed “The Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone System.” In fact it is one 
which has been successfully tested 
and found to stand for just what its 
name implies—a system built, owned 
and operated by the farmers, and 
bound to be a success in the hands of 
a company of farmers possessed of a 
decided amount of “gumption.” 

In the organization of our mutual 
telephone systems the first thing to 
consider is the location of a central 
office where the switchboard is to be 
located, which is usually made in the 
most prominent village where a toll 
line is already established, or can be 
readily built, connecting with various 
other local and long distance lines. 

The location of this central sta- 
tion is determined at a mass conven- 
tion of farmers at which time a pres- 
ident, vice-president, treasurer, sec- 

‘retary and board of trustees are 
elected to preside over the general 
meeting, and transact business for 
the general company. This general 
company consists of the farmers in- 
terested in the various lines that are 
expected to be built from the rural 
regions to the central or  switch- 
board. At this meeting also, suitable 
rules, regulations and by-laws are 
prepared and adopted, and other gen- 
eral business transacted. The lines 
are all mapped out and the general 
company is divided up into sub- 
companies, these companies repre- 
senting from five to eight persons or 
telephones all using the same line 
wire from its terminus in the coun- 
try to the switchboard. Each one of 
these companies gets service over its 
own wire to different members with- 
out going through the central office, 
but if they desire to talk to a mem- 
ber on another party line it is then 
necessary to go through central 
switchboard to do so, at which place 
they also get connection which per- 
mits them to talk over a toll line to 
farther distances. 

These company lines are also or- 
ganized and maintain a_ president, 
secretary and treasurer, also a repre- 
sentative who has power to vote or 
voice the sentiment of his party line 
iny any general business meeting. As 
soon as a general company is organ- 
ized they are in the market for tele- 
phone supplies,viz., poles, brackets or 
cross arms and pins, glass insulators, 
ete. Some of our lines are built with 








white cedar poles. Theseof course, are 
advisable, but must be imported from 
a distance and are quite expensive. 
Many of them are built with poles 
cut from our native timber, which 
are much less expensive, each farmer 
furnishing a certain quota of poles 
to build the line. Each member turns 
out to help set up the poles and build 
the line and the housewives along the 
line make special effort to get an 
extra meal for the laborers. An as- 
sessment is made upon each member 
to bear the construction expenses of 
the line. Each member is at liberty 
to buy his own telephone instrument, 
but it is considered more practical 
for the general company to purchase 
all of the telephones, getting them 
all of the same power and resistance, 
thereby getting much better service 
with less trouble in after years, and 
also by getting them in connection 
with the switchboard and other out- 
fitting complete, getting a reduction 
in price. 

The switchboard is placed under 
the care of a manager who is hired 
for a term of years, ranging from 
one to five, or for one year, with the 
privilege of five and at a fixed salary 
by mutual consent of the general 
company. The company with which 
I am connected is paying the central 
manager twenty-five cents per month 
for each telephone connected up for 
service, and with a hundred ’phones 
he gets $25 per month for his ser- 
vice. These fees are collected by 
the secretaries of the party lines, and 
turned over to the general treasurer 
and he in turn settles with our cen- 
tral manager. Some of our compa- 
nies, however, pay a straight salary 
per month, which is a matter of 
choice. After the line is established 
each party line company looks after 
the repair of its separate wire and 
poles, and makes all repairs in case 
of storms or decay. Each individual 
attends to the repairs and needs of 
his own instrument. 

As to the entire cost of building 
and maintaining our lines, I am not 
able to say, as we have not the figures 
at hand for a fiscal year. However, 
all our common class of farmers 
can have the benefit of the system 
owing to its cheapness and when 
once established we seldom find a 
person that is willing to have the tel- 
ephone removed from his premises. 
—Geo. W. Brown, in Farmer’s Re- 
view. 


Wood's Seeds. 


Seed Potatoes for 


Late Planting.. 


Our customers say that WOOD’S 
COLD STORAGE SEED POTA- 
TOES have solved the problem— 
How to secure a bountiful supply of 
potatoes all through the year. Our 
special circular about Cold Storage 
Seed Potatoes gives full informa- 
tion. Write for it. 


SOW COW PEAS 


to follow your grain crops. They 
can be satisfactorily seeded all 
through July. Not necessary to re- 
plow grain fields for Cow Peas; run 
cutaway or sharp-toothed harrow 
over the fields, and it will give suffi- 
cient preparation and make a most 
satisfactory crop. Write for prices 
and special circular. 


T. W.Wood & Sons, 


SEEDSMEN, 








Richmond, 3 $ FY 8 


Virginia. 


tN 


WINCHESTER 


.,, FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
New Rival” Leader’ Repeater” 


Pamir you are looking for reliable shotgun am- 

| munition, the kind that shoots where you 
point your gun, buy Winchester Factory 
Loaded Shotgun Shells: “New Rival,” loaded with 
Black powder; “Leader” and “Repeater,” loaded 
with Smokeless. Insist upon having Winchester 
Factory Loaded Shells, and accept no others. 

ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM 


A Pee er a ed 











SOUTHERN. DENTAL COLLECE, éctci 
If you are interested in obtaining a dental education, write re | 
for free catalogue of full instruction. f 


“oontsss DR. S. W. FOSTER, DEAN, 100 NORTH BUTLER STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 
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...., FOR SALE ..... 


One young Jack 18 months old, black with white points; 52-inches high; nice, 
clean, limbs. Will make avery fine Jack. Price, $125.00. 18 Berkshire gilts, 8 
months old, $15.00 each. One Berk- 
shire Boar, 8 months old. Big 
bones well marked, good length. 
Ready for service, Price, $20.00. 
Three grade Poland China gilts, 
10 months old, bred to Berkshire 
Boar, due to farrow about October 
Ist. Price, $20.00 each. All the 
above nice, thrifty stock, andin 
good growing condition. Also 38 
Berkshire piss. 2 sows and a boar 
sired by Highclere Star, 3d dam , aii 
Adelaide Lee, no better breeding anywhere. Price, $10.00 each. Ready for de 
September I. 


MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM, 
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Ww. J, SHUFORD, Hickory, N. C. 


Every Farmer i North Carahine 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


ROGRESSIVE 
" FRARMER. 


From now until October 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now 
on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and secure their sub 
scription. 

po subecriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows:; 
For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 
Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done. Samples 


sent if desired. Drop us a list of names. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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men and indorsed by business men. 

Fourteen Caskiersof Banks are on 

our Board of Directors. Our diploma means | 
something. Enteranytime. Positions secured. | 
- | 


3 Draughon’s ,. 
£ Practical... 


§ Business... 
(Incorporated, Capita) Stock $300,000.00.) 
Nashville, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. 
Ft. Worth, Texas, Ss Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Louls, Mo. Galveston, Texas, 
Little Rock, Ark. & Shreveport, La. 
For 150 page catalogue address either place. 
If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 
ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 
to be competent or no charges for tuition. 
HOME STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc., tangas by mail. Write for 
100 page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s free, 


6 G 8 Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business | 









Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
freereport on FRADE-| For free book, 


How to Secure’ 
Patents and 


RADE-MARKS “ic. 


CASNOWe 


OPPUSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINCGTON.D.C. 
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DIGNIFY THE FARM. 
Beautify the Home Surroundings and 
Make Them Attractive. 


Tf life is simply and only a matter 
of hoeing cotton, eating fat meat 
and soggy bread, and of going to 
bed, then let’s commit harkari at 
onee and end the matter. It were 
better. 

The man who does not lift his life 
above the clods and out of the fur- 
not care how he lives. His 
home with environments is the surest 
index of his thoughts and life. Men 
and houses are interchangeable types, 
the one for the other. Where are so 
large a proportion of all our farm 
Why don’t they con- 
tinue on the farm? Why is the farm 
unattractive ? 

Tf ealled upon for an answer, I 
should say that one of the factors in 
the ease is that we do not sufficiently 
dignify the farm. We do not suffi- 
ciently respect the farm; we do not 
give it the air and atmosphere of re- 
The whole business 
us the impression of 
drudgery and humdrumness. 

As I look back at the various 
farms that I have seen, the English 
farm, I believe, has most impressed 
me. As a boy, and growing up on it, 
T believe here it is that I would have 
been most apt to remain as a man. 
I have seen hundreds of thousands 
of farms elsewhere that I, as a 
twelve year old lad, would have run 
away from to escape such a life and 
No man could love, 
nor could he _ tolerate, a thing he 
could not respect. An outline of this 
English farm may be helpful. In 
the first place, every place is an “‘es- 
tate’—the place’s name is one of 
dignity. The approach to it is 
through a gate with dignified and 
great pillar posts, no matter how 
rude and rustic. On the gateway 
posts is the estate’s name. It may 
b2 or need not be fanciful and high- 


rows does 


boys going? 


spectability! 
and outfit gives 


such a home. 


sounding. The name often is chosen 
to designate some individuality of 
the estate. The house always has 
a setting—no matter how humble the 
house. This setting consists of a lit- 
tle path of walks and grass, shrub- 
bery and trees, and not one of them, 
perhaps, from florist or mnursery- 
man, 

You respect the whole outfit—place 
and owner—the moment you see it. 
The boy grows up with the same 
feelings you have for it. 

Jarolina is 
worthy (dignity means worthiness) 
of just such settings 


Every farm in North 


as above. 

You may say that this is not prac- 
tical and that it is only an appeal to 
the imagination. But the moment 
you leave imagination out of your 
life, I would not give a farthing for 
your life. And if your boy is about 
to leave the old farm and you want 
him to settle about you and not go 
away—then a plan that keeps him 
and holds him—even though it be 
imagination—becomes a_ practical 
way. SS 

We should not give up this beauti- 
ful country to the negro cropper. If 
the four of five children of every 








man in the country could only be 
made by some means to settle in the 
country in the place of going to town 
—then what a great future the South 
would have!—Southern Cultivator. 





Has the South Reached the Limit in 
Cotton Productions ? 


Mr. Ashley Horne, a citizen of 
Clayton, N. C., was in Washington 
the other day and the papers inter- 
viewed him on conditions in the 
South, and one thing, at least, which 
he said is worthy of thought. It was: 

“At best, there will not be more 
than three-fourths of a crop in North 
Carolina, and the same conditions 
prevail in the other Southern States. 
The time for big cotton crops in the 
South is at an end, and in my opinion 
it will be a rare thing if the South 
ever produces more than a 11,000,000 
bale crop. Searcity of labor is respon- 
sible for this condition, which is more 
emphasized this year than ever be- 
fore. I think the smallness of the 
crop will result in good prices being 
obtained throughout the season.” 

There is a good deal in what Mr. 
Horne says. The searcity of labor is 
becoming a big question in the South. 
Two well-to-do Union 
County were talking the other day. 
“What shall we do with our farms?” 
said one. “It is getting so that I 
ean’t get labor at all, and, of course, 
aman can’t run a large farm and do 
the work himself.” 

“T see nothing that we can do,” re- 
plied the other, “except to turn our 
attention to growing such things as 
we can make with machinery. Cot- 
ton is not one of those products. It 
takes nearly a year to put a crop of 
cotton on the market, and it requires 
hand labor all the time.” 

Out in Kansas farmers are fighting 
each other, almost, in their efforts to 
get harvest hands at $3 per day, with 
three meals and two lunches thrown 
in. But only dollar wheat, and that 
made in great quantities, can pay any 
such prices. Certainly cotton at any- 
thing like the present and past prices 
cannot. With the searcity of labor 
and the inability to use machinery, it 
does look now that there is some rea- 
son in Mr. Horne’s contention that 
the South will not increase her ecot- 
ton crop, at least until the price goes 
high enough to enable the grower to 
pay prices fancy enough to induce 
the negro population to go back to 
the farms. Meanwhile, the small 
farmer who has a large family of 
healthy, smart and bright children 
to help him, will continue to have a 
good thing in eotton.—Monroe Jour- 
nal. 


farmers of 





SUICIDE PREVENTED. 

The startling announcement that 
a preventive of suicide had been dis- 
covered will interest man. A run 
down system, or despondeney invari- 
ably precede suicide, and something 
has been found that will prevent that 
condition which makes suicide likely. 
At the first thought of self-destrue- 
tion, take Electrie Bitters. It being 
a great tonie and_ nervine, will 
strengthen the nerves and build up 
the system. It’s also a great 
Stomach, Liver and Kidney regula- 
tor. Only 50 cents. Satisfaction 
guaranteed by all druggistst. 





Now and then some newspaper cor- 
respondent gets hold of the Nile dam 
subject and proceeds to show that 
the increase in irrigated area there- 
by made possible will produce such 
quantities of cotton as to form a 
strong competition with the Ameri- 
ean crop. The Southern eotton 
growers are not alarmed. Egyptian 
cotton is of a peculiarly long staple, 
is used for special purposes of manu- 
facture and does not, to any extent, 
interfere with the sale of the regu- 
lar American crop. The increased 
production of this Egyptian cotton 
might have some effect upon the 
long staple cotton crop grown on 
the sea islands, of the Carolinas, 
were it not for the fact that the sea 
island cotton is much superior to 
the Egyptian variety. 





A LETTER TO OUR READERS. 
New Haven, Addison Co., Vt. 


Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 


aN. tT. 


Gentlemen:—About a year ago I 
was suffering from what I supposed 
was rheumatism. I became so bad 
that I could hardly get on my feet 
from a sitting position. I run down 
in weight from one hundred and 
ninety-five to a hundred and forty- 
five pounds. I tried different kinds 
of medicine but reeeived little or no 
help. I saw Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root highly recommended for Kid- 
ney Trouble, but I never had any idea 
that my kidneys were affected. I 
thought I would try a fifty-cent bottle 
of Swamp-Root and see what the ef- 
feet would be. I commenced taking 
it according to dircetions and in 
a few days I saw that it was lelp'ng 
me. I used the fity-cent bottle and 
then bought two more dollar bot- 
tles, and they completely cured me. 
TI have got back to my original weight 
—one hundred and __6 ninety-five 
pounds, and I am a thorough advo- 
cate of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root. 

Very truly, 
WM. M. PARTCH. 

February 17, 1903. 


You may have a sample bottle of 
this wonderful remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, sent absolutely free by 
mail, also a book telling all about 
Swamp-Root. If you are already 
convinced that Swamp-Root is what 
you need, you ean purchase the regu- 
lar fifty-cent and one-dollar size bot- 
tles at the drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remem- 
ber the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, 
Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 








$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles or 


Mills and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers, Match- 
ers and general wood-working machinery. 


SALEI1 IRON WORKS, Salem, N. C. 


ANGORA GOATS, 
Registered and High Grade. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Lazerus Il. HEADS OUR FLOCK. 
CORWITH BROS., Asheboro, N. C. 








When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 








Full Sacks 


of plump, rich grain are obtained 
by the use of a fertilizer contain- 
ing not less than 6% 


actual. 


Potash 


For Wheat, Rye, Oats, and 
all other grains, Potash is most 
essential. 


Write for our books, they 
are free to farmers. 


GERMAN 
Kaui Works, 
3 Nassau St., 
Rew York 
Atlanta Ga. 
Branch: 
22% So. 
Broad 
Street, 








daa, da i whe 
PATENTS: 

CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, _ ; 
COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. $ 


Send your business direct to Washington, 
> saves time, costs less, better service. 


My office close to U. S. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
examinations made. Atty’s fee not due until patent 
issecyred. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 YEARS 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,’’ ¢ 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. G. Biggers § « 
IN special notice, without charge, in the § > 


> 
INV! ENTIV jE AG iE 
E, G. SIGGER 918 F St., N. W., 


yWASHINGTON, D.c-3 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 
RATES 
$2.00—Raleigh to Hillsboro, N. C., 
and return on acount of North 
Carolina Farmers’ State Alli- 
ance. Tickets-on sale August 

10, 11, & 

Ralei gh to Genaniials, N. C., 
and return on account of En- 
campment of North Carolina 
National Guard. Tickets on 
sale August 2 to 9; final limit 
August 17, 1903. 

$11.85—Raleigh to Asheville, N. C., 


and return on account of En- 























$3.55 





campment of North Carolina 
National Guard. Tickets on 


sale August 15 to 22; final 
limit September 4, 1903. 

$7.80—Raleigh to Charlotte, N. C., 
and return on account of 
Grand Encampment I. O. O. 
F. Tickets on sale August 
10 to 12; final limit August 
1%. 

7.80—Raleigh to Charlotte, N. C., 
and return on account of Wo- 
man’s Mite Missionary Con- 
vention. Tickets on sale Au- 
gust 25 to 27. 

Raleigh to San Francisco, 
Cal., and return on account of 
National Eneampment Grand 
Army of the Republie. Tick- 
ets on sale July 31 to August 
13, inclusive; final return limit 
October 15, 1903. 

$30.60—Raleigh to Hot Springs,Ark. 
and return on account of 
Special Summer Excursion. 
Tickets on sale every Wednes- 
day and Saturday up to and 
including September 30, 1903; 





$64.75 


final limit sixty days from 
date of sale. 
$18.20—Raleigh to Monteagle, Tenn., 


and return on account of 
Monteagle Sunday-School In- 


stitute. Tickets on sale Au- 
gust 7 to 11, inelusive; final 
return limit August 31, 1903. 


For any other information, apply 
to any ticket agent of the Southern 
Railway, or address 

T. E. GREEN, ©, T..A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Our Washington Letter. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Fourth Assistant 
General Bristow has been summoned 


Postmaster- 


to Oyster Bay and has had a con- 
ference with the President. When 
Mr. Bristow returned to Washing- 
ton he declined to discuss his visit 
with the newspaper men, and the re- 
sult was numerous stories as to its 
object, most of them purely falla- 
cious. 
position to say that the President 
did not indicate a desire to have 
former First Assistant Perry Heath, 
or any other official, shielded from 
the legal consequences of his own 
acts. He told Mr. Bristow to pursue 
the investigation to the end without 
fear or favor. The President is be- 
ing criticised for his retention of 
Payne in his Cabinet, but aside from 
that the partisan press finds no 
ground for complaint. Postmaster- 
General Payne has been away from 
Washington for a number of weeks, 
cruising along the New England 
coast in a revenue cutter, which is 


Your correspondent is in a 


the occasion of severe erticism of 
the Postmaster-General, in 
quarters. 

SPECIAL SESSION OF CONGRESS. 


some 


The prediction made in these let- 
ters last March, that the President 
would call Congress in special ses- 
sion on November 9, to complete the 
ratification of the Cuban treaty has 
received positive confirmation in the 
shape of an authorized statement 
made by Senator Lodge at Oyster 
Bay after a long discussion with the 
President. Contrary to reports cir- 
culated in some quarters, this spe- 


cial session is to be called primarily 


for the passage of an enabling act 
by which the Cuban treaty will be 
put in force. That, if the Presi- 
dent’s wishes are respected, must be 
disposed of before the consideration 
of any other important business, but 
Senator Lodge also adds that the 
President hopes there will be time 
for the consideration of needed 
financial legislation. 


THE MENACE OF UNDESIRABLE 
IMMIGRATION. 


There are two subjects which the 
President is discussing very earnest- 
ly with callers at Oyster Bay this 
summer, so earnestly that it is safe 
to predict that both will receive spe- 
cial notice in his annual message to 
Congress. One is the revision of the 
public land laws; the other is the 
subject of immigration. Nearly a 
million aliens came to the United 
States last year and generally speak- 
ing they were of the least desirable 
classes. Attention has also been 
called to the fact that this class of 
immigrants does not go west, where 
it is desirable to settle up the coun- 
try and where employment at good 
wages is easy to secure, but remains 
in the big cities crowding the slums 
and breeding 
and disease. 
ilated 30 per cent of last year’s im- 
migration, and but 13 per cent went 
west of the Mississippi. An earnest 
attempt was made at the last session 
of Congress, by Senator Lodge and 
other leaders, to secure an educa- 


anarehy, discontent 


New York alone assim- 





tional test for immigrants coming 
to this country with a view to elim- 
inating the more ignorant, but Sen- 
ators Elkins, Gallinger and others 
interested in a large supply of cheap 
labor, defeated the proposed restric- 
tion. As Be ts 
Washington, D. C.,August 1, 1903. 





Apropos of ‘*How to Help Your 
Neighborhood.’’ 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

I was much interested in your edi- 
torial in this week’s paper, “How to 
It is the 
good fortune of our neighborhood 
to enjoy 


help your neighborhood.” 
most of the advantages 
We have rural 
delivery, a good school building, a 


which you mention. 


library for the same, and good roads, 
but we have not the telephone and 
farmers’ club. The two last-men- 
tioned advantages, I would like to 
see discussed in your valuable paper. 

The only telephone in our section 
is the Bell, and it is too expensive 
for the ordinary farmer. We once 
had a strong Sub Alliance, but I 
doubt if it could be reorganized un- 
The rural delivery is 
highly appreciated by our neighbor- 
hood. 


der the name. 


Crops are about three weeks late, 
and are suffering for rain. 
Millers report wheat poor in quant- 
ity and quality. 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN MeDOWELL. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


now 





George Washington was an active 
member of the first society for pro- 
moting agriculture organized in the 
United States, in 1785 at Philadel- 
phia. In his message to Congress ten 
years later he said, in pleading for a 
National Board of Agriculture: 

“One of the functions of such a 
board is to encourage and assist a 
spirit of discovery and improvement 
* * * by stimulating 
and experiment.” 

Herein lies the kernel of the Gov- 
ernment Experiment Station idea, 
but it was not until 1887, over a 
century later, that the Hatch Ex- 
periment Station Bill became a law. 


enterprise 

























Don’t try cheap cough medi- 
cines. et the best, Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. What a 
record it has, sixty years of 


Cherry 
Pectoral 


cures! Ask your doctor if 
he doesn’t use it for coughs, 
colds, bronchitis, and all 
throat and lung troubles. 

“T have found that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
is the best medicine I can prescribe for bron- 
chitis, influenza, coughs, and hard colds.” 

M. LODEMAN, M.D., Ithaca. N. Y. 


25c., 50c., £1.00. J. 0. AYER ©O., 
All druggists. Lowell, Mass. 







for 


Bronchitis 


Correct any tendency to constipa- 
tion with small doses of Ayer’s Pilis. 











Exceilent Boarding 
Two hundred and eighty students from thirty-six Counties, six 
Splendid New Buildings. Beautiful 


Literary, Business, Teachers’ Normal, Music and Shorthand. 


Halls and Dormitories. 
States and Cuba. Twenty-five Free Scholarships. 
and Healthful Location. Expenses very reasonable. Graduates assisted to Positions, 
Forty-first Teim opens August 26. Illustrated Catalogue Free. Address, 


W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D., Whitsett, N. C. 





WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL 


A Classical and Mathematical School of High Order 


Endorsed by thy University and the various colleges, male and female. Total 
expenses per session of ten months (including tuition, board, room-rent, lights, 
and fuel) guaranteed not to exceed $154.00. Fall term begins September Ist. 


For catalogue, address 
JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, Warrenton, N. C. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 





A. AND M. COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Men to Farm, like men in other vocations, need education. The State Agri- 
cultural College provides instruction that educates for the farm. : : : 





oxo] 








Four year course in Agriculture. Two year course in Agriculture, 
Winter courses in Agricuiture and Dairying. 
Many opportunities for self help. Information 


articulars of the Agricultural 
rofessor of Agriculture. : : : 


Expenses are moderate. 
about Scholarships, Self Support or other 
Courses can be obtained by addressing the 


CHARLES W. BURKETT, RALEIGu, N. C. 
20S 6SOSO0SO6S86H6S6S06SH6OD56O6H55656565 
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Baptist Female University 


Schools of Arts, Science, and Philosophy, Art, Bible; Expression, and 
Business. . Faculty of 5 men and 19 women, whose whole time, with two 
exceptions, is given to one subject. Recitation periods an hour each. 
Two thousand dollars worth of new equipments for Departments of 
Chemistry, Biology, Physics, History, and Mathematics. Music Depart- 
ment embraces 2 of the 3 Clavier system graduates teaching in the 
South. -Other Departments up-to-date. Students cared for by Lady 
Principal, Lady Physician, Matron and Trained Nurse. Expenses in the 
Literary course $167.50 per session. In the Club, about $45 less. Next 
session opens September ist. For other information address 


R. T. VANN, President, Raleigh, N. C. 





Buie’s Creek Academy 


And Business College, 


Gives thorough preparation for College and University. No better Business Course in 
theState. Elocution, Music, Art, Telegraphy, Elegant ‘Brick Building, Library. Three 
Literary Societies. Moral surroundings unsurpassed. Rates low. Able faculty, repre- 
senting Wake Forest College. University of North Carolina, Oxford Seminary, Salem 
Academy, Woman’s College, Baptist Female University, New York Art School, Bryant 
and Stratton Business College, etc. Ko: r hundred and twenty-nine students from 49 
counties and 7 States last year. 

“If better work is being done under the sun than is being done at Buie’s Creek, our 
attention bas not been called to it.’’—Biblical Recorder. 

“In my judgment there is no other schoo! in the State nor in the South, so far as 
my knowledge goes, that is doing the work of yours.’”’—President Vann 

“A number of students have come to Wake Forest from ithis Academy We have 
found them well prepared; and in no case have they ever given us any trouble.’’—Pres!- 
dent Taylor. 

Le cniased my trip to Buie’s Creek very much, ard your school has been a subject 
of comment by meever since. You are doing a great work—little short of wonderful. | 
do not know any school that has given me morejoy then yours.”’—Governor ©. B. Aycock 


For catalogue, address 


REV. J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, Buie’s Creek, Harnett Co., N. C. 





THE 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE NORMAL and INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


os (QU EOS 1S cee 








Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music. 


Five courses leading to Diplomas. Advanced courses leading to Degrees. Well-equipped 
Practice and Observation School Faculty numbers 40. Board, Jaundry, tuition, and fees 
for use of text-books, etc., $140 a year. For no.-residents of the State $160. Twelfth an- 
nual session begins September 15, 1908. To secure board in dormitories, all free-tuition ap- 
plications should be made before July 15th. Correspondence invited from those desiring 
competent teachers and stenographers. For catalogue ana other information, address 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C. 








Fifteen-horse Engine, Saw Pure Bred Berkshire 
For Sale.—wifr°Gora Mill. "Sixty-cow 
Cotton Gin. Bale Press. A 


\pply to Coit & GARREN, 
JOHN McMILLAN, Henderson, N. C. 


months old, 3 
Raleigh, N. ©, 


Address 
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MORE COUNTY ALLIANCE REPORTS 
I.—Warren. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

It being my duty, I send you here- 
with a sketch of the Warren County 
Alliance meeting the quarter 
ending June 30, 1903. The Alliance 
met with Smith Creek Sub on July 
14th, There 
from Jones Spring and Smith Creek 
Sub to compose the Alliance, to- 
gether with its officers. We had 
present Bro. W. B. Fleming, State 
President, and Bro. Jno. Graham, 
Principal of Warrenton Preparatory 
School, and one of the State’s best 
educators. With these and _ other 
brethren, and bucket full after 
bucket full of ice-cold lemonade, and 
at 12 o’clock a table laden with such 
delicacies as only the wives and 
daughters of Smith Creek farmers 
ean prepare, you may guess the day 
was spent in harmony and pleasure. 


for 


were delegates only 


It is a puzzle to the writer to 
know why the farmers won’t organ- 
ize as all other professions, unless it 
be the power or influence of the 
power now behind the throne—which 
once shook the foundations of the 
Alliance in order to crush it out. 
This power now is at no less enmity 
against the organization than then, 
and have their sharks in every com- 
munity, who, when the Alliance is 
mentioned, show their teeth, and the 
poor farmer hangs head and 
shuts his mouth in shame that he 
ever belonged to such an organiza- 
tion. Oh, for an education and back- 
bone among the farmers to cause 
them to stand for their rights under 
all circumstances! 


Would that some plan could be 
arranged whereby each Alliance 
county could be better benefited by 
the Agency fund than at present. 
Its prices for most articles are high- 
er on account of freight than same 
articles can be bought here from 
local dealers. It seems reasonable 
that the funds or bonds of the 
Agency might be distributed to the 
Alliance counties subject to the 
County Executive Committee, and to 
be invested or as a backing for in- 
vestment in co-operative stores, cot- 
ton-seed oil mills or as the Alliance 
might wish to invest. I think a 
plan something like this would be 
strengthening to the Order. 

Fraternally, ete., 
J. H. WHITE, Sec. 

Warren Co., N. C. 





his 


II,—Franklin. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The Franklin County Farmers’ Al- 
liance quarterly meeting was held 
in the court-house in Louisburg on 
July 9th. The meeting was presided 
over by our worthy President, E. M. 
Gupton. Owing to the press of work 
in fighting “General Green,” the at- 
tendance was small, but the enthusi- 
asm in the organization has not 
abated since last meeting. The 
brethren seem to realize the necessity 
of organization. This is an age of 
combinations and organizations. If 
we fail to organize as farmers, ere 
long we may wake up, like Rip 





Van Winkle, finding ourselves rusty 
and our garments even more worn 
and tattered than his. So, brother 
farmers, let us come together and 
put our heads and shoulders togeth- 
er and try and better our condition 


educationally, morally and _ financi- 


ally. 

Well, I am a little off the track 
from what I started out to do, so I'll 
get back. The roll of Subs was called 
and eleven were found to be repre- 
sented. The minutes of last meet- 
ing were read and approved. The 
routine work taken up and disposed 
of. The following officers were then 
elected to serve us another year: 
President, E. M. Gupton; Vice-Presi- 
dent, E. N. Williams; Secretary and 
Treasurer, W. H. Stallings; Lee- 
turer, H. D. Egerton; Steward, C. T. 
Perry; Chaplain, J. G. Faulkner; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, G. N. Langley; 
Doorkeeper, T. A. Wilson; Assistant 
Doorkeeper, Robt. Cooper; Business 
Agent, R. S. Foster; delegate to 
State Allaince, G. N. Langley; al- 
ternate, J. M. White. The officers- 
elect were installed, Bro. John AI- 
ford acting as steward and Bro. R. 
S. Foster as installing officer. Bro. 
H. D. Egerton gave us a good lec- 


ture. Bro. Robt. Cooper offered the 
following resolution, which was 
adopted: 


“Whereas, for its educational in- 
fluence in things essential to our 
better advancement mentally, moral- 
ly and financially, we feel indebted 
to The Progressive Farmer, the or- 
gan of our Order, and recommend 
its visits to every family. And, fur- 
thermore, to Brother Parker for the 
new ideas suggested, and good ser- 
vices rendered. Last and not least 
in ‘forget-me-nots’ is Brother Cates 
for being mindful of us, feeling 
strengthened from the good work he 
has done.” 

It being late in the day and no 
more time for business, the Alliance 
adjourned to meet with Pugh’s Sub 
in October. 








W. H. STALLINGS, Sec. 
GUARAN. 
7 TEED 
Railroad Fare Paid. 500 
eae omens 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon,Ga 


Grielons’e 
$5 00 BANK DEPOSIT 
9 FREE Courses Ctared. 
THE UNIVERSITY 

«OF NORTH CAROLINA... 





ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 
LAW MEDICINE, PHARMACY. 


One hundred and eight scholarships. 
Free tuition to teachers and to sons 
of ministers. Loans for the needy. 


608 STUDENTS. 66 INSTRUCTORS. 


New Dormitories, Water Works, 
Central Heating System, Library 
40,000 volumes. 


Fall term, academic and profession- 
al departments, begins Sept. 7, 1903. 
Address 


F. P. VENABLE, President, 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
CALDWELL SCHOOL. 


The Third Annual Session of Caldwell 
School begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, in a healthy locality. 

Board and tuition $8.00 a month, Music 
$2.50 a month. 

For other information, address 

MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, Moore County, N.C. 








A. & M. COLLECE 


FOR THE COLORED RACE, 


Offers the best available opportunities for 
Mechanical and Agricultural training. Grad- 
uates earning from from thirty to one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per month. 

Fall Term begins September 1, 1908. Rooms 
in Dormitory can be engaged after August 1, 
Send for catalogue. 

JAMES B. DUDLEY, President,| 
A. & M. College, |Greensboro, N. Cc. 








DO YOU WANT A TEACHER? 


We are in correspondence with hun- 
dreds of the best teachers in the United 
States for all grades school and college 
work. Can refer you to some that would 

robably suit. NO CHARGE. Members 
ocated in 18 States at salaries $2,500 per 
year down. Cerrespondence with school 
officers and teachers invited. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

[Established 1891.] Raleigh, N.C. 




















850 Oxford Seminary, 





1903 


| 








OXFORD, N. C. 





Apply for beautifully illustrated catalogue containing views of grounds, buildings, 

dormitories, laboratory, society hall, classes of 1908 and 1904, with courses of atu A 

charges, etc. 
Board, and full Literary Tuition for Annual Session, $140. 

Music, Art, Elocution, Business Course. 


HOBGOooD. 


Two Degrees, B. A. and B. L. 


Fe. F. 








IMPROVED 


LLIANCE ... 
EWING .... 
ACHINES .. 





Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, . - - - $16.50 
Style 4, Three Drawer, Box Cover, . - - - 17.50 
Style 6, Seven Drawer, Box Cover, . . - - 18.50 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Drop Head, - - - - 17.50 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





Cook Stoves! 





No. 7—16 Complete, ‘ 
No. 7—18 . . 
No. 7— 20 * ‘ ° 
No. 8—18 * . 
No. 8—20 * ‘ ‘ 


° , ° $10.75 
° ‘ ‘ 12.00 

: ; 2 - 13.00 
. ‘ ‘ 12.75 

: : . - 14.00 





WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 


At wholesale prices, f. o. b. factory. No 


freight allowance. 


Write for prices.... 
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KOSUUf 


‘4 4 
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y 


UAT te, RE > ee 


CUTAWAY 


—AND— 


DISK HARROWS, 


ALL SIZES. 


Mowers, Hay Rakes, Plows, Castings, Cultivators, Paints, &c., &c. 


Horse Shoes, Barbed and Smooth Wire, 
Wire Fence for Farm and Poultry..... 





GROC HRI 


H; 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Bes Write for prices on anything you wish to purchase. I 


have no general price list. 
Alliancemen solicited. 


Orders from all Alliancemen and ex- 


Place your orders at once for Cow Peas, German Millet, Soia Beans, 
ete., ete., before prices advance. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A,, 


RALEICH, NORTH CARO .WINA. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The indulgent Farmer. 








There was a kind old farmer once, 
whose name I’ve heard folks say, 

Was Azariah Jedekiah Hezekiah Hay. 

His vegetables grew so well that all 
the people round 

Would often come to take a look at 
Azariah’s ground. 

And then they’d sigh with envy, 
say “Oh, pray explain 

What makes your crops so large and 
fine in spite of sun or rain?” 

The kind old farmer chuckled, and 
shook his grizzled head. 

“JT tell 

you want to know,” he 


and 


you what’s the reason, if 
said. 


“It’s only that Pm kind to them, and 
give them what they want. 

I look out for the little needs of 
everything I plant: 

I see that my potatoes have glasses 
for their eyes, 

And all my long-necked squashes I 
buy collars for, and ties; 

My strawberries I cherfully provide 
with folding-beds, 

And my cabbage and lettuce must 
have hats that fit their heads.” 

Again the farmer chuckled, as he 
said, “and as you see, 

I do my very best for them, they do 
their best for me.” 


—Carolyn Wells. 





Ten Rules of Politeness for Children. 


1. “To be polite is to have a kind 
regard for the feelings and rights of 
others” or “To say and do the kind- 
est things in the kindest way.” 

2. Be as polite to your parents, 
brothers, sisters, and schoolmates as 
you are to strangers. 

3. Look people fairly in the eyes 
when you speak to them or they 
speak to you. 

4, Do not bluntly contradict any 
one. 

5. It is not discourtcous to ref 136 
to do wrong. 

6. Whispering, laughing, chewing 
gum, or eating at lectures, in school, 
or at places of amusement, is rude 
and vulgar. 

. Be doubly careful to avoid any 
me hias s to strangers, such as calling 
out to them, laughing, or making re 
marks about them. Do not stare at 
visitors. 

8. In passing’ a pen, pencil, knife 
or pointer, hand the blunt end toward 
the one who receives it. 

9. When a classmate is reciting do 
not raise your hand until after he 
has finished. 

10. When you pass direetly in 
front of any or accidentally annoy 
him, say “pardon me,” and never fail 
“thank you” (not “thanks’) 
for the smallest favors.—Farm Life. 


to say, 





The Plowboy. 


impromptu 
subject in 


At an 


on the 


class meeting 
the Methodist 
Preachers’ Meeting at Birmingham, 
Ala., the other day, it was found that 
there was not a single minister pres- 
ent who had not at some time in his 
life been a plowboy.—Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 

Of course not. Boys, as a rule, 
think it mighty hard, and an unfor- 
tunate lot, when they are boys, that 
they have to plow; but when they 
become men, useful, strong and vig- 
orous in the world, they are mighty 


r taken 





glad then that away back yonder they 
had to plow. There is no institution 
on earth, theological or other, that 
has given to the world as many men 
eminent in church and state as the 
old crooked-handled,straight-beamed, 
wrought-iron plow. About all the 
preachers we ever knew took their 
first schooling right there. It really 
seems that a boy has to learn how to 
break a mule and plow a new ground 
before he can break men and culti- 
vate any spirit of peace and progress 
in the world. We were talking the 
other day to an eminent divine 
known in this country and abroad, 
and we enjoyed nothing in his con- 
versation more than his telling how, 
in his boyhood days, he had plowed 
a mule that could “out-kick an obsti- 
nate deacon.” His knowledge ac- 
quired then of breaking an obstinate 
mule has stood him in good stead in 
breaking a great many other obsti- 
nate things in this world ever since. 
—Christian Sun. 





‘¢ Thirty Poisonous Plants.’’ 


Send to the Department of Agri- 
eulture at Washington, D. C., for 
free pamphlet entitled “Thirty Poi- 
sonous Plants.” Every one who 
loves to roam in fields and forests 
should know the poisonous plants. 
It is very fortunate for those who 
are fond of rambling through the 
fields and woods that most of the 
plants in that gcvernment list are 
poisoncus only when eaten. Nearly 
all cases of skin poisoning are from 
poison-ivy or poison sumac. 

It will doubtless surprise many 
who read this pamphlet of “Thirty 
Poisonous Plants” to learn that the 
lady’s-slippers or moccasin flowers 
are included in the list. A poison- 
ous oil similar to that of poison 
ivy is secreted in the leaf hairs, 
especially at the fruiting season. 
The leaves and flowers of the lily-of- 
the-valley are also poisonous when 
internally. The taste, how- 
ever, is very bitter, so no one is 
likely to eat them. 

The beautiful mountain laurel is 
so often eaten by sheep, resulting in 
their death, that the farmer calls it 
sheep-laurel, or poison-laurel. 

There is but one kind of poison 
ivy (known to botanists as Rhus 
toxicodendron). This has three 


leaves. Another climbing, trailing 
shrub of the same general appear- 
ance, on walls and rail fences, is 
the Virginia creeper. This is not 
poisonous and has five leaves. It 
will help you to remember which is 
the poisonous and which the harmless 
if you picture the three leaves as 
the index hand pointing “go;” that 
is, the three leaves, representing the 
three parts of the index hand— 
thumb, forefinger, cluasped fingers. 
Regard the five-leaved as the thumb 
and four fingers of the hand opened 
in welcome.—From “Nature and 
Science,” in June St. Nicholas. 





PUTS AN END TOIT ALL. 

A grievous wail ofttimes comes as 
a result of unbearable pain from 
over-taxed organs. Dizziness, Back- 
ache, Liver Complaint and Consti- 
pation. But thanks to Dr. King’s 
New Life Pills they put an end to it 
all. They are gentle, but thorough. 
Try them. Only 25 cents. Guaran- 
teed by all druggists. 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 


SE Pure White Lead and 





BEYMER-BAUMAN 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 7 ' 
PARNESTOOR Pure Linseed Oil and you 
= Cincinnati. e 
paoon will know exactly what you 
ATLAN' 
—. are getting—absolutely the best 
sRWEtt New York. r Z P 
vesueh and most economical paint in 
UNION : éj 
SOUFEERN | nag, | EXISTENCE. Employ a_responsi- 
SHIPMAN 
_. ble, practical painter to apply it 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL . a e 
peace and the result will be. satis- 
a en 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
CORNELL eon sei If interested in paint or painting, address 
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National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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The Acme Peanut Roaster 
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There is more money for the retailer in the 


Acme Peanut Roaster than in any other } 
invention made in the last fifty years. 
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EASIEST. CHEAPEST. NEATEST. ‘ 
COMPLETEST. 

é NO TIME. NOLABOR. NO ATTEN- 
TION. NO EXPENSE. 
> PERFECTLY AUTOMATIC. PRICE $17.50 DELIVERED. 
. FOR SALE BY... 
s Nun's Garctse, LD. L.. Gore Co., Waites t*e 
118, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124 and 125 N. Water Street, WILMINGTON, N, C. { 
_zA> SS SS Ss oS eS SS me Eas SS _ eee 














THE GRAHAM COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


MARSHALLBERG, N, C. 
“DOwN BY THE MURMURING SEA.” 

















.. Leading Co-Educational College Preparatory School of.. 
. Eastern North Carolina... 


Competent Teachers, Healthful Location, Mild Climate, Religious Training. 





Two hundred and sixty students enrolled last year. 
September 21st. Normal Course for Teachers. 
College entrance. 


Stenography, Typewriting, Book-keeping, Telegraphy. 
Catalogue sent on application. Address 
THE PRESIDENT, Marshallberg, N. C. 


Fall Term begirs 
Five Courses Leading to 
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Money ~* MANY, Ban | free Belle City Mfg.'Co , box 
Saver. Ny 109 Racine Junction, Wis. 












STANDARD EVERYWHERE. 
FULLY WARRANTED. 


T STANDS FOR BIG GROPS. 


For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and any amount 
er acre for grass seed sowing and even distribution of 
umpy, damp or dry fertilizers, nothing equals the 


ch” 
GLER crtersrene Dril { 
Grainand Fertilizer rl ms 
Positive force feed for fertilizer, grain and grassseed. Dri \ 
any depth, perfect regulation, low steel or wood frame, —_ 
wheels with broad tires, Easy to fill and operate. Light 
draft. Investigate e re buyin, Write for free catalogue. 

MANFG. WE 


SPANGLER 0.. 509 QUEEN STREET, YORK, P4, 
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~ WOMAN’S WORK 


How to Grow Water Lilies. 


Why not have a lily pond? Peo- 
ple in the country often have a piece 
of low unused ground that would 
make a most attractive water gar- 
den. Before doing anything in the 
way of construction the water sup- 
ply must be assured, especially if 
there is danger of a prolonged 
drought. The basin may be made of 
pudded clay but the best and most 
practicable method is te construct 
the basin of brick-work. The walls 
should be built perpendicular eight 
inches thick and may be tapered 
near the top, finishing with a four- 
inch brick in the flat—Country Life 
jn America. 











New Ideas in Trimming. 
The New York girl’s latest trim- 
delightfully 
though it is most clever in its origi- 
nality. It is merely a linen trim- 
ming, but linen beautified. Stitched 
linen bands and embroidered linen 
bands are no longer a_ novelty, 
though they are modish; but cut-out 
odd designs in linen, finished with a 


ming idea is simple, 


button-hole-stitch and appliqued up- 
on the skirt or waist, are new and 
exceedingly effective. 

A plain white linen waist or even 
a silk waist takes on a fetching new 
beauty when it is trimmed, for in- 
stance, with clover-leaves of green 
linen, the shading filled in with an 
embroidery-stitch as cleverly as if it 
were hand-painted. The clover-leaf 
applique is used to good effect to 
outline the yoke, to trim the sleeves, 
and one lucky four-leaf clover gives 
an original touch to the belt in 
front. These clover-leaves also make 
a stylish trimming for a dark blue 
taffeta shirt-waist suit—August Wo- 
man’s IIome Companion. 





What a Vacation Should Mean. 


It seems to me as the years go on, 
the mother more and more realizes 
that the notion of man’s duality is 
absolutely untrue; that the growth 
of the mind and of the thought, even 
of the spiritual existence, is so inti- 
mate and absolute that they make a 
complete unit, and that if the bodily 
organism is neglected, the higher 
parts of man’s and woman’s nature 
are left fallow. Mental and bodily 
life really are manifestations of the 
same vital force. They grow togeth- 
er, they decline together, they de- 
pend upon fixed laws, and unless one 
understands and lives up to the laws 
of one’s being, surely life fails of half 
its purpose. The duty and the beau- 
ty of summer vacations for 
adults is twofold. First, to under- 
stand into what they would like to 
have their own lives to be evolved; 
and also what would be best for the 
children with whom God has blest 
them. Therefore, in these August 
days, when life moves lazily and one 
hardly cares to take thought of the 
morrow, it seems to me the parent’s 
duty is to consider what really is best 
for the child lives committed 10 their 
care, and try as they can to teach to 
the little ones some sort of recipro- 


these 





cation and love—a lesson which they 
cannot learn from nature. The pa- 
rent bird disposes of her young at 
the earliest possible moment; 80 
soon as the calf becomes old enough 
to nibble the grass the cow forgets 
her responsibility, and it remains for 
human beings to teach a higher ideal 
of the responsibilities of the one gen- 
eration to the next. A child who has 
been accustomed all his life to re- 
ceive, naturally forgets to give; and 
so the pretty boy becomes the hard- 
hearted and selfish man. 

Even in vacation times, these lit- 
tle lessons of self-denial ‘for the 
sake of others can be taught to.our 
children, and nothing will be of more 
advantage to the pretty little folks 
than to spend a few minutes each 
day in demonstrating what a beauti- 
ful time is being had by their sum- 
mer environment, and in persuading 
them to save up some little treasures 
from the woods or the seashore to 
carry back to the less-favored chil- 
dren in our. city slums.—Julia 
Holmes Smith, M. D., in the Pilgrim 
for August. 





Flowers and Farming. 


Almost every good farmer is real- 
ly interested in the flower garden, 
though he often thinks it necessary 
to deny it. But a farmer who is not 
proud of his farm, and interested in 
anything which makes it show to bet- 
ter advantage, may be put down as 


an unsuccessful farmer without 
much question. The flower garden 
is frequently left to the “women 


folks,” and there are a good many 
stories going the rounds of how the 
“men folks” begrudge the little plow- 
ing, hoeing and fertilizing necessary 
to make it a success. In our obser- 
vation, these stories are much over- 
drawn. It is more commonly the 
fact that the “men folks” take quite 
as much interest in the flower garden 
enterprise as do the “women folks.” 
Men who have a taste for horticul- 
ture are apt to be especially suscep- 
tible to the allurements of the flower 
garden. One man ffinds in it a 
chance to practice his cunning hand 
at breeding new varieties; another 
finds in it a chance to use cunning 
tricks of propagation; another finds 
it a source of income, either for 
plants or cut flowers. Indeed we be- 
lieve that the ornamental garden is 
more a part of the general farm 
operations than most persons would 
think, and more than some men 
would admit.—Country Gentleman. 


Boone Democrat: MeBride and 
Musgrave shipped during the month 
of June 3,250 head of sheep to the 
Northern market, the most of them 
having been bought in Watauga, and 
distributed a little more than $12,- 
000 among our people in payment for 
the same. 

THE DEATH PENALTY. 

A little thing sometimes results 
in death. Thus a mere scratch, in- 
singnificant cuts or puny boils have 
the death penalty. It is wise to 
have Bucklen’s Arnica Salve ever 
handy. It’s the best Salve on earth 
and will prevent fatality, when 
Burns, Sores, Ulcers and Piles 
threaten. Only 25 centts at all drug- 
gists. 














Did you ever think of how expen- 
sive a luxury credit is? It doubles 
the expense of book-keeping, doubles 
correspondence, multiplies worry 
many times over, often destroys con- 
fidence, wrecks business galore, and 
makes mischief of all kinds without 
limit. More than all, many of these 
things enter into the cost of nearly 
everything which is bought and sold, 
and even the cash buyer, with all his 
discounts aff, pays enhanced prices 
because of the cost of other people’s 
credit. Imagine the world running 
a month without the credit system! 
Next to the millennium it would do 
more to create and maintain general 
happiness than any other condition 


that could be introduced.—Charity 
and Children. 











must have _constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 25c. 


E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 
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buying The PAGE for your fall fencing It lasts. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 
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s Lucas Country. 
J. Ouest wobee 7 that he fe the 
ior e firm of F. J. Cusnuy&Co. 
Soin Fae in the a7 of Toledo, County 
and aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
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eared ALL’s CATARE: A 
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Wall’s Catarrh Cate is taken internally and acta 

——_ en os eee and es Serene of 
mem. Send for testimonials, free. 

” ¥. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


ay Bold by Drucgists, 75e. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


. W. GLEASON 
4 Notary Publie. 





Stands for Union Metallic | 
Cartridges. It also stands 
for uniform shooting and satis- 
factory results. 


Ask your dealer for U.M.C. 


ARROW and NITRO CLUB 
Smokeless Shot Shells, 
The Union Metallic 
Cartridge 
Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, 
_ CONN. 





FREE 


from anxiety over 
wash day are those 
who use a Dilley Queen 
Washer. We manufac- 
ture three styles of 
wabhers. To introduce 
. them we will give you 
the advantage of our 
factory prices for a 
time. Write for catalogue and prices, Our 
U-TO-DATE, at $2.50, 


LYONS WASHING [MACHINE CO., Lyons, Mich. 








WEEK END RATES VIA SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE. 


Commencing June 6th, the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway will place on 
sale week-end tickets to the follow- 
ing summer resorts. Tickets are sold 
for all trains Saturdays and fore- 
noon Sundays, good returning the 
following Monday. 

Round-trip tickets from Raleigh 
are as follows: 


Wilmington, N. C...........- -$4.50 
Jackson Springs, N. C....... .$3.30 
POVtRMOUIN. VB & cece cs 0000005 $4.50 
Ocean View, Va........20+0+ «4,50 
Old Point Comfort, Va........ $4.50 
Mane Henry, Vacs ss cc veeaes'e $4.50 
Virginia Beach, Va. ....0ssee- $4.75 


For further information, apply to 
0. H. GATTIS, 0. P. & T.A,, 
i. §. LEARD, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Juue 14th, 1903. 





This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 

12.50 A. M. No. 111 @aily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Goldsboroto Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 39 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pullman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’? for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
borg and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 


‘|and Richmond. At University Station 


for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfo'k, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 
ae P.Tl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 “‘U. S. Fast Mail’”’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or'‘eans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Galichory to Memphis. 

4.12 P.M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

C. H. ACKERT, Gen’! Manager, 

W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager, 

S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D.C, 

R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 

Office in Yarborough House Building, 

RALEIGH, N. C 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 9. 


David and Goliath. 
(1 Samuel 17 :38-49.) 
Golden Text: If God be for us, 


who can be against us. (Romans 
8:31.) 

In order to a full understanding 
of the lesson before us the whole of 
the seventeenth chapter of the First 
Book of Samuel should be read. The 
early part of the chapter tells us of 
the gathering of the Philistine army 
against Saul. We see the host of 
Israel assembled to resist the Philis- 
tine invasion. The two armies face 
each other on opposite mountains 
with a valley between them. Each 
army occupies an advantageous posi- 
tion, but both of them hesitate to 
cross the intervening valley and be- 
gin the assault. Meanwhile Goliath, 
the huge Philistine giant, daily pa- 
rades before Israel’s army and dares 
any one to come and fight him in 
single combat. ’ 

David’s three eldest brothers are in 
Israel’s host, and David is sent by 
his father Jesse to carry them some 
provisions. While performing this 
errand David hears of Goliath, and 
stirred by the shameful plight of 
his countrymen, offers himself to 
fight the Philistine champion. 

Useless Armour.—Saul who at first 
was unwilling to allow such a strip- 
ling as David to attack Goliath, at 
length consents and offers his coat 
of armour to the brave youth. But 
for David it is worse than useless,. 
and in courteous terms he declines 
it, and proceeds armed only with the 
simple arms which he was _ accus- 
tomed to use in his shepherd life. 

Efficient Weapons.—With a staff 
in his hands and his sling in his hand 
five smooth stones out of the brook, 
in his shepherd’s bag, David was 
fully equipped to meet his giant foe. 
The dexterity which is attained by 
the shepherds of Palestine in the use 
of the sling is one of the striking 
features of Eastern life. David 
seems to have been an adept in the 
use of this weapon, and now the 
skill with which he had formerly de- 
fended his father’s flocks from the 
attacks of a loin and a bear finds 
opportunity for service in the de- 
fense of his country. 

The Secret of David’s Courage.—— 
David’s confidence was in marked 
contrast to the boastful snirit of the 
giant whom he opposed. Goliath 
came to the combat, full of arrogant 
self-assertion, and relying upon his 
superior physical strength for vic- 
tory. 

David went forward, knowing full 
well his skill with the sling, yet not 
depending upon this alone, but trust- 
ing rather in the God of Israel to 


END OF BITTER FIGHT. 

“Two physicans had a long and 
stubborn fight. with an abcess on my 
right lung,” writes J. F. Hughes, of 
DuPont, Ga., “and gave me up. Ev- 
erybody thought my time had come. 
As a last resort I tried Dr. King’s 
New Discovery for Consumption. 
The benefit I received was striking 
and I was on my feet in a few days. 
Now T’ve entirely regained my 
health.” It conquers all Coughs, 
Colds and Throat and Lung troubles. 
Guaranteed by all druggists. Price 
rd eents and $1.00. Trial bottles 
ree. 





give him victory. With Goliath 
there was simply bold self-assertion. 
With David there was a calm reli- 
ance upon his unseen God which led 
him to predict the defeat of his 
antagonist before a blow was struck. 

The Fall of a Giant.—The story of 
Goliath’s fall is familiar to us all. 
Checked in his onward rush by the 
stone from David’s sling which 
found, perhaps, the one vulnerable 
spot in his armor, the giant falls 
headlong, and soon his head is cut 
off, and the Philistines, seeing their 
champion dead, rush backward in 
ignoble flight. Saul’s army immedi- 
ately follow up this advantage, and 
thus a mighty victory is won. 

The Symbolism of Our Lesson.— 
This incident of David’s victory over 
Goliath may well serve as the symbol 
of the victory of Christianity over 
the forces of evil. Goliath represents 
the world with all its power for evil, 
while David represents the Church 
of Christ, which, if faithful to the 
trust committed to its care, will, in 
the end, win as glorious a victory 
over all the hosts of evil as did David 
when he slew Goliath. 
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WILL NOT SCAR OR BLEMISH. 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


is the safest and most effective lotion or 
blister for ailments c# 


HORSES and CATTLE 


and supersedes all cautery or firing. 

It is prepared exclusively by J. E. Gom- 
bault, ex-Veterinary Surgeon to the French 
Government Stud. 


4sa H PMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
matism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1. 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send fer descriptive circulars, testimo- 
Nials,ete. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY Cleveland, (bio 

















FOR SALE LCW! 
All ages of Registered and High Grade An- 
gus Cattle. Males and Females. Address 
WM. WATKINS & SON, 
C6ttage Valley Stock Farm, 
Randolph, Va. 





Wearly 2 score years we have 
been training men and women 
for business. Only Business (ol- 
loge in Va., and second in South 
to own its building. No vacation, 
Catalogue free. Bookkeeping, 

Shorthand, Penmanship by oat 





7 President. 
“Leading bus, col. south Potomac river."—Phila. Stanographer, 


BANOULOIN’® NOLION 

Having qualified as executor of the estate 
of J. Monroe Jones, deceased, of Wake (Co., 
N. C., I hereby notify all persons owing 
said estate to make immediate settle 
ment with me. And all persons having 
claims against said estate are asked to pre- 
sent them to meon or before July 7, 1904, or 
this notice will be plead in bar of their 're- 
covery. 


C. H. COLLINS, Executor, 





Holly Springs, N. C. 


22 Years 
‘on 6 DHE 





The Western Farmer’s Favorite. 


Write today to Dept. D. 





SeF LORENCE 


FARM WACON 


is FULLY GUARANTEED to be the very best, strong- 

est and lightest draft wagon for all farm pur- 

oses. 

Stracted from best grade seasoned timber, 

well ironed, it possesses ever 
makes it desirable. See the 

at our nearest agency. 

write us direct and we will send you free our illus- 

trated Catalogue, our attractive periodical “The 

Florence Waggin’ Tongue,” and make you an offer 


to supply you with a FLORENCE WAGON on liberal terms and at a low price. 
FLORENCE WACON WORKS, Florence, Alabama, 


Neat, handsome, substantially con- 


LOR 


If there is no agency near, 


quality that 
ENCE 








DON'T BE & 


And think you can’t find 


Clothing, Hats, Shoes, Underwear, Etc., 


as cheap as you wantto buy, at our Store— 
but come and see for yourself. .... 


Reliable Goods at Low Prices. 

















STATEMERT 
Supreme Hive of the Ladies of the 
Maccabees of the World, 


OF PORT HURON, MICHIGAN. 


CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1902, AS SHOWN 
BY STATEMENT FILED. 


Amount net Ledger Assets De- 


cember 31 of previous year.. $ 428,073.61 
Income—From Policy-holders, 
$889,838.48; Miscellaneous, 

$18,588.72; ‘TOtal.....ccccocsscccsces sss 908,427.20 
Disbursements- To Policy-hold- 
ers, $470,819.96; Miscellane- 

ous, $151,817.11; Total........... 622,137.07 
Business in foree—Number of.. 

a WBVICIOR, BOBTOS, «<scccasgccesessssccie 78,029 791.08 
Written during year—Number 

of Polici-s, 18,754; Amount.. 13,217,500.C0 
Losses—At beginning or year, 
$40,550.00; Incurred, $509,939.47; 

, ___ PRR ERIE ees Hee 4°3,489.47 


ASSETS. 
Value of Stocks and Bonds 
(United Sta:es, State, etc, 


WTI) sc scocsaseta sss ssdessecseapeaxsesae 476,656.2 
Interest and Rents due and ac- 
BNI cs ontceceiadidence cos <hacvensstinens 8,770.00 


Cash in Home Office and de- 
posited in Banks.................. 
Per Capita ‘Tax actually collec- 
ted and held vy Subordina e 


232,707.46 


, SRE. Pe vaneike ivaianes 6,000.00 

All other Assets, detailed in 
UM occi ine. cacsncconssaatrsces 15,277.58 
I  ciscinvisiisictassxiniasanconss $ 734,411.82 


Less assets, not admitted 15,277.58 


Total admitted assets..... $ 719,133.74 
LIABILITIES, 


Losses in Process of Adjust- 
$ 


ment or Reported............... | 62,000.00 
Losses Adjusted and unpaid... 5i'.00 
LOSSES ReBISTO.........cccccsseceescceees 5,000.00 
Salaries, Accounts and Bilis, 

AUC ANA ACCTUEG ........00. 0000000 16,629.57 
All other liabilities as detailed 

TD BUI GIONS ascceecancscsdeccecssen 7,150.00 

Total Liabilities as to 
Policy-holders .............. $ 90,829.57 
Balance on hand to protect 

contract in addition to 

right assessment, under 

following funds: 

Emergency, ° $620,454.28 
Expense - - - 7,849.89 $ 628,304.17 








No Business in North Carolina in 1902. 


President, Mrs. Lillian M. Hollister. 

Secretory, Miss tina M. West. 
B HomeOflice,Maccabee Tem ple, Port Liuron, 
Michigan. 

General Agent for service, Insurance Com- 
missioner, Raleigh, N.C. 

Business Mavager or Organizer for North 
Carolina, Managed from Home Office. 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
RALEIGH, July 15, 1908, 
I, JAMES R. YOUNG, Insurance Commis- 
sioner, do hereby certify that the above isa 
true and correct abstract of the statement of 
the Ladies of the Maccabees of the World, a 
Fraternal Order, of Port Huron, Michigan, 
filed with this Department, showing the 
condition of said Company, on the 8lst day 
of December, 1902. 
Witness my hand and official seal, the day 
and date above written. 
JAMES R. YOUNG, 





Insurance Commissioner, 
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“REPORT ON 1000 CONFINEMENT CASES* 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE Vircinia 


VIRGINIA 
MEDICINE-DENTISTRY-PHARMACY 


“CLINICS 1902-3"—"“TEACHING METHODS" 
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SEABOARD 
Asm Link Rartway 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 
No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m.—“Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 


ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 
No. 38. 


11.15 a. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth WNorlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 


Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 
No. 66. 
11.50 a. m.—“Seaboard Mail” for 


Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and _ Boston. Connects at 
tichmond with C. and O. for 


Cincinnati, Chieago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 


Pennsylvania and JB. and O. 
for all points. 

No. 31. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—“Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.83 p. m.— ‘Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
na and all points South and 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 
livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 

Yarborough House Building, 

0. 8: GATTIS. ©: 2. &.P, A.., 
Phones 117. Raleigh, N .C. 

iH. &. LEARD. T. P. A.. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 











